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PREFACE 


WHEN the traveller on the Nile has recovered 
from his first tmpresston of astonishment at the 
vast remains of monumental art about him, he ts 
moved to inguire tnto ther history and signifi- 
cance. fe soon perceives that in order to under- 
stand these he must form some conception of the 
true nature of the Egyptian religion. In pursu- 
ing hrs search, however, he finds that the informa- 
tion he requires ts scattered through many works 
of original research or of popular exposztion, treat- 
ang of different parts of the problem. 

Lhese essays were written during a recent jour- 
ney in Egypt, with the constant assistance and 
able cooperation of my niece and fellow-traveller, 
Mrs. Fohn Fay Chapman. They are indeed not 
less her work than mine. They were begun for the 
purpose of putting in order for our own instruc- 
tion the results of our observation and of the best 
accessible knowledge of the whole subject. They 
are published in the hope that they may be useful 
as an introduction to works of higher authority. 


MARTIN BRIMMER. 
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HE PHYSICAL AND PO- 
LITICAL CONDITIONS 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Ancient Egypt has been one of 
the great enigmas of the world. 
Wherever men have been so 
far freed from the needs of their 
time as to interest themselves 
in the problems of another race, this strange country 
has stirred their curiosity. It was the seat of the 
oldest and most stable civilization, yet its annals 
were unknown save by vague traditions. It was 
the home of a great religion, but the nature of its 
faith was hidden with a secrecy which defied intel- 
ligence. It produced a great art of which no one 
could tell the meaning save in some fragmentary 
and uncertain ways. The riddle has now been 
solved. Many questions are still unanswered, but 
the essential elements of Egyptian life and thought 
have been laid open. We now know what were 
the great epochs in the history of this land. We 
know what were the teachings, what the ritual, what 
the fundamental ideas of the religion of Egypt. We 
know the story of its monumental art, and the three 
purposes to which that art was limited, to adorn 
the worship of the gods, to glorify the king, to ex- 
press reverence for the dead. 

We can form no clear idea of the history, the 
religion, or the art of Egypt without considering the 
conformation, climate, and resources of the country 
and the racial origin of its inhabitants. This is true 
of any nation, but is more obviously true of Egypt 
from its unique position and the singular uniformity 
and simplicity of its conditions. The monotonous 
level of its habitable area seems to stamp upon the 
nation an impression which it keeps in every vicis- 
I 





situde. No habitable hill-country diversifies the 
surface of the land, introducing variety of occupa- 
tions and habits of independence, and offering means 
of resistance to a central power. 

The Greeks, on the contrary, divided from each 
other by mountain-ranges, became small autono- 
mous communities, not only independent but repel- 
lent of each other, each developing with splendid 
energy its own characteristic political life, its own 
social and legal system. In each of those communi- 
ties patriotism was narrow, but it was made strong 
by the continuous pressure of danger from with- 
out and the constant ambition of expansion from 
within. 

These elements of rivalry, strengthening the in- 
telligence and the manly virtues, were wanting in 
the early Egyptians, just as they are wanting in the 
Egyptians of to-day. An inherent disinclination to 
military life has always been theirs, and though they 
have had periods of military activity thrust upon 
them, yet by nature they are not soldiers, 

Not only in war, but in every department of life 
and thought, the Egyptians were wanting in the 
force of initiative, in the variety of life and thought 
and in the capacity for growth so resplendent in the 
Greeks, Nature ran them ina mould: neither pros- 
perity nor adversity could change it; neither foreign 
conqueror nor impulse from within could break it. 

To-day the traveler in Greece is continually struck 
by the ruins of ancient fortresses, many of them dat- 
ing from prehistoric times, which crown mountain 
and hill, governing important valleys or passes, thus 
making evident to the eye the character of conflict 
and aggression which marks the history of that 
country. In Egypt a fortified position is a rarity 
and a surprise. 

In the history of Gauls, Greeks, Assyrians, Chi- 
nese, of all peoples which have established them- 
selves as powerful nations and have been motors of 
civilization in the world, we have evidence of con- 
quest and migration in the earliest times; of a sub- 
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stitution of a superior to an inferior race. This 
substitution is more or less imperfect, the. inferior 
race remaining in a subordinate, dependent, and ef- 
faced position. Sometimes it is driven into remote 
districts and continues as an element of disturbance 
and conflict in the country; sometimes it mingles 
with the conquerors and impresses on them some of 
its characteristics, thus giving to the newly fused na- 
tion a vigor which comes from variety of origin. 

No record or tradition of such an event is trace- 
able even in the earliest history of the Egyptians. 
From the very beginning of our knowledge of 
them they appear as a homogeneous people. 

But while we are dealing with Egypt in its earli- 
est history, we must remember that of the remains 
of that history we have absolutely nothing. No 
relics of an age of stone have come down to us. 
It is true that knives of flint have been found, but 
nothing connects these with very early work. They 
rather recall the statement of Herodotus, that in the 
preparation of the mummy a stone knife was always 
used for the first incision. All the evidence points 
to the use of bronze by the Egyptians from the ear- 
liest times. It is indeed doubtful whether iron was 
not known to them at a very remote period. The 
positive indications of this are of uncertain force, but 
it is difficult to believe that even the earliest sculp- 
ture could have been made by means of the soft 
bronze then employed. 

The absence of any remains of a stone age sug- 
gests an original immigration to Egypt from a land 
where the first steps of human progress had already 
been made. This immigration must have been from 
the East and not from the South, from Asia and not 
from Nubia, This is shown by the physical charac- 
teristics of the ancient Egyptian, whose type is pre- 
served on the monuments and whose physical pecul- 
larities are made known to us by the mummies, It 
is not the Negro type, but the Asiatic. This opin- 
ion of their origin is, in the opinion of philologists, 
confirmed by some radical affinities of the Egyptian 
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language with the languages of the Semitic race. 
This migration from Asia must, however, have 
occurred at a period long anterior to any monu- 
ment, or even to any tradition which has come 
down to us. 

Egypt is one great plain watered by one great 
river. If we consider the first cataract to be the 
southern boundary of Egypt, the whole inhabited 
country from that cataract to the sea is on a level. 
More than this, the habitable area is enringed by 
the desert and the sea, which divide it off from all 
other countries. In fact, to the earliest inhabitants 
of Egypt this sense of isolation must have been 
almost as complete as if their land had been a sepa- 
rate planet. A mountain range awakens the desire 
to invade the valley beyond and gives the vantage 
ground for attack. But hundreds of miles of .un- 
watered sand constitute a powerful check both to 
commercial intercourse and to military ambition. 
While mountains stimulate the imagination, and 
arouse the physical daring and enterprise of man, 
the indefinable horror of the desert oppresses, con- 
fines, and overmasters him. 

The Egyptians were essentially an inland people. 
They clung to the fertile land; they possessed the 
valley and the valley possessed them, holding them 
in its embrace, giving them no motive to seek 
aught beyond it. 

The fertility of the land seems never to have ex- 
tended to the Mediterranean, but a broad band of 
marsh and sand and shallow lakes, which extended 
along the coast, acted as a barrier, holding the peo- 
ple back from the sea, while the lack of timber 
suited for ship-building discouraged any maritime 
enterprise. So the desert and the sea were alike a 
terror and a restraint to the Egyptians. Thus, be- 
fore organized nations, so far as we know, moved 
on the face of the earth, Egypt, still in the gristle, 
developed its individual character. Because of its 
unity of race and its complete isolation, and the lack 
of that discipline which is enforced by continual 
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pressure from without, this country offers an unique 
study in history. 

In that history we are able to consider both the 
advantages and disadvantages of such a state endur- 
ing for so many centuries; on the one hand we 
have the peacefulness and docility of temperament, 
the permanence and solidity of government, fixed 
customs, traditions of binding power, a religion of 
vast authority scarcely questioned by heresy, ample 
time for works requiring long-continued labor; on 
the other hand we are struck by the want of fibre 
and initiative and individuality in the people, the 
carefully guarded limits of intelligence, a certain 
childishness mingling with great conceptions, an in- 
ability even to think of anything outside of accus- 
tomed grooves. These are the impressions which 
we get from the records of the early monarchy, but 
the fundamental characteristics we have noted are 
the background of the subsequent history of Egypt. 

It is important to verify these impressions by ob- 
serving the present characteristics and circumstances 
of the people, and seeing how far their permanent 
traits and their whole political and social conditions 
are dependent on their natural environment. 

Let us therefore consider the milieu in which 
they live as we see it to-day. Nowhere are the 
conditions of life, as they are dependent on climate 
and soil, so favorable as in Egypt, nowhere are 
they so simple, and yet nowhere are the mass of the 
people on so dead a level of poverty. They have 
enough for existence, and no more. Whatever 
they gain beyond that is taken in taxes by the 
government. In fact the government sponge ab- 
sorbs every drop which is superfluous. 

The fundamental fact which governs the whole 
situation is that the arable land is limited to an area 
of about twelve thousand square miles, about half 
as large again as that of Massachusetts. Its shape 
is that of a lily with a long stalk, the flower repre- 
senting the delta, the stalk the valley of the Nile. 
The breadth of the delta along the sea is about one 
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hundred and fifty miles. It gradually narrows at 
Cairo to a width of ten miles; from there the cul- 
tivated land varies in width from ten miles to a few 
yards, following the sinuosities of the river for a 
course of more than six hundred miles to the first 
cataract. The area of cultivated land, which is 
bounded by a perfectly arid desert and flanked on 
either side by the mountains of Libya and of Arabia, 
is absolutely level. This land is of a great richness, 
and its fertility is annually renewed by the inunda- 
tion of the Nile. Owing to the flatness of the valley 
it is possible by the simplest devices to supply the 
want of rainfall, by raising water from the river banks 
to the irrigating canals during the eight months of 
the year when the Nile has returned to its bed. Cul- 
tivation requires no labor except this perpetual rais- | 
ing of the water, which is done in one of two ways: 
either by lifting the water in buckets from level to 
level until the top of the bank is reached, a simple 
device called the shadoof requiring the labor of four 
to six men, according to the height of the river; 
the other method is by the sakia, which is a rude 
arrangement of two cog-wheels turned by two buf- 
faloes, and lifting the water by an endless chain of 
Jars emptying themselves into a canal. The sakia 
is used by the larger proprietors, the shadoof by the 
poorer. 

These modes of irrigation, which were employed 
from the earliest times, are applied unceasingly day 
and night. ‘This is the only labor that the land re- 
quires, except the mere scratching of the surface, the 
sowing of the seed, and the reaping of the crop. 
This toil, therefore, though in itself most arduous 
and constant, requires no thought and no foresight, 
but simply the use of muscle, while the methods of 
cultivating and raising the staple products are tra- 
ditional, and make no demand on the intelligence. 
Nor are there any manufactures of importance to 
vary the objects of industry except the government 
sugar-factories, while the only domestic manufacture 
is the weaving of coarse camel’s hair cloth, serving 
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for blankets, made by the fellaheen for their own 
use, and the moulding of some coarse pottery. This 
disposes of all the labor of production. 

As to the needs of life, they are very simple. The 
clothing of the body is merely a coarse cotton, im- 
ported chiefly from England and America, and dyed 
in the country. Shoes are of no use in a country 
where the paths are of earth in which are no stones, 
—jin fact the wearing of them isa luxury of the 
poor, absurdly enough displayed by them when rid- 
ing on donkeys. 

Where rain is a rarity, houses can be made of 
dried mud, and roofed with palm branches. The 
bed itself is but an earthen shelf, which constitutes 
the only salient feature of aroom. The water jar, 
the earthen receptacle for grain, the iron pot, the 
earthen fire-box, the two flat stones for grinding 
corn, form the sole furniture of the richest as well as 
the poorest of the peasant huts, which differ from one 
another only by the number of coarse mats and rough 
blankets of camel’s hair strewn on the ground. All 
wooden utensils are conspicuous by their absence. 
The effect of a fellah’s house is that of a succession 
of small low sheds and open yards, in which the 
accommodation of the dog, the donkey, the buffalo, 
and the hen is essentially the same with that of the 
men and women, — in fact they all inhabit the home 
on equal terms. The food of the natives consists 
mainly of lentil porridge, beans, and coarse bread. 
Meat is a luxury. There is no superfluity ; on the 
other hand, there is little suffering from privation or 
actual pauperism. 

The means of communication are either the clumsy 
boats — gayasses with their lateen sails— plying up 
and down the Nile, or the little causeway of dirt 
which links village with village and gives foothold 
for donkey and camel during the time of the inun- 
dation. There is no foreign commerce carried on 
by the Egyptians themselves. The trade is only an 
interchange of the local products at the weekly vil- 
lage market. 
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Here, then, we have life reduced to the simplest 
form possible among a settled agricultural people, 
with a climate requiring very little outlay for cloth- 
ing or shelter, a soil producing with ease abundance 
of nourishing food ; a geographical position sever- 
ing the country from close actual contact with other 
nations. The conditions of to-day have been the 
same for centuries, unbroken save by an occasional 
storm of conquest which, be it Persian or Greek, 
Roman or Turk, has left the social foundation un- 
changed. 

The most noteworthy thing about these natural 
circumstances is their failure to call up any intellec- 
tual activity or self-reliance in the people subject to 
them. The natural inequalities which stimulate en- 
terprise in a northern race are absent. Every process 
has been fixed for ages by nature and by tradition. 

The peasant of Northern Europe is engaged in a 
perpetual struggle against a harsh and uncertain cli- 
mate, requiring active forethought, and thus his fac- 
ulties are sharpened and his energies are stimulated 
by the mere struggle for existence. In Egypt the 
climate works with man; the soil responds to the 
slightest demand, all seasons are productive, while 
the faculties of men are neither strained by the 
necessities of their position nor encouraged by its 
opportunities, 

The sky of Egypt, always soft, smiling, and se- 
rene, scarcely broken by clouds, has its own distinct 
influence on the native. The regularity of the sea- 
sons, which can be counted upon with almost per- 
fect certainty, gives of itself the sense of comfort 
which in less favored regions man toils for in vain. 
This induces in the native a serene temper and an 
implicit reliance on the perpetual bounty of nature, 
a disposition, in short, to be content with life as it 
comes to him. The climate of itself goes far to ac- 
count for the lethargy which is characteristic of the 
race. 

Nature, tradition, and routine determine the course 
of life, and hold men at a fixed level of condition, 
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from which they can hardly rise, and are in little dan- 
ger of falling. ‘The progress of the people attains 
a certain necessary development, — there it stops, 
the native power has no force to carry it further. 
The spring, stretched to its full extent, ceases to act. 

All this results in a child-like trust in fate as the 
protecting providence, and except in regard to the 
only accident which the Egyptian spies on his hori- 
zon, namely, either too low or too high a Nile, he 
believes firmly in the stability of a state of things 
which seems to have no end as it has had no known 
beginning. 

Independence and initiative, qualities essential to 
political life or to the action of free association in 
any form, are wanting here. 

So we find conditions that naturally account for 
the docility and submission of the people and_ their 
abject obedience to the de facto government which, 
under whatever ruler, has always been despotic ; con- 
ditions that also explain the essential qualities of the 
race, namely, its gentleness, peacefulness, and immo- 
bility. 

These causes not only account for the political 
insignificance of the Egyptians in modern times, but 
also for their actual want of every form of intellec- 
tual activity. There is no motive for education, for 
trade, or for enterprise, and even contact with civil- 
ized races is only superficial. Mechanical improve- 
ments coming to them as it were from without or 
from above, not altering their life, not welcomed 
into it, not touching the essence of their condition, 
are a mere break of their routine, anchored as they 
are in their traditions of labor. 

If the forces of nature seem permanent in their 
influence upon the Egyptians, and tend to their 
moral and political lethargy, the effect of them is 
augmented by the Mahometan religion, which has 
at least this resemblance with the ancient religion, 
that it is crystallized and fixed in forms and dogmas 
immovable, incapable of progress, and admitting no 
independent thought within its domain. 
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It is obvious that the state of mind resulting from 
these causes, which were as controlling thirty centu- 
ries ago as they are to-day, made of the great body 
of the Egyptian people a most ready and powerful 
instrument for the purposes of their rulers, since the 
whole force of the people could be directed to any 
end, whether of peace or war. Thus Rameses II., 
who is accepted as the typical Pharaoh, could turn 
the whole male population into the army when he 
was bent upon schemes of conquest, or could employ 
it in erecting the vast buildings with which he cele- 
_ brated his victories and which fill us with such 
amazement to-day. 

To understand the enormous power wielded by 
the ancient king, we have to remember that he was 
in his own person the head of the ruling castes, and, 
by virtue of his office, both the first soldier and the 
first priest of the nation. He seems to have been 
not merely the representative of the nation before 
the gods, but also the actual Oe of the 
gods before the nation. 

It was the beginning of their traditions that the 
god Horus was the first king, and every king 
throughout their long history took the title of the 
golden or victorious Horus, and was believed to 
have inherited the virtue of his divinity. He was 
adored as a god, and the gods themselves are repre- 
sented as adoring him and delighting in his feats. 
He was compared to the sun-god Ra, and was the 
sacred emanation of Ammon, who says to him, “ I 
give to thee the sky and what is init. I lend the 
earth to thee and all that is upon it. The hearts of 
the goddesses rejoice when.they see thy glorious 
form.” He was the visible god upon earth. 

Fidelity to his service became not only a duty but 
an act of piety, upon which the people relied for 
blessedness in the next world. No virtue is more 
often dwelt upon in the invocations of the funeral 
stele than loyalty to the king and faithful discharge 
of the service due to him. 

A stela of the eighteenth dynasty in the Louvre is 
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a remarkable example of this. After the prayer of 
the deceased for happiness in the other world, he 
says: “ Men praise what I have done; the gods ap- 
prove it. I have given bread to the hungry, I have 
filled him who was empty. I have served the king 
in his household. ‘There is no one greater than I 
among the courtiers. I have not overstepped my 
place. I have walked according to the sacred hie- 
rarchy. JI have acted according to the truth which 
the king loves. I have been instructed in his de- 
cisions. I have watched at my post in order that I 
might rejoice his soul. I have adored him in his 
worship every day. I have put my heart in his word. 
I have done no evil to him who has begun evil 
against me. I have collected taxes with equity. I 
have attained to this. The king, my master, favored 
me on account of my perfection, beholding the 
strength of my arms, which came from the purity of 
my heart. He has placed me in the hall of ban- 
quets, me the chief of the prophets of the Lords of 
Panopolis.” 

On another stela a public officer, after presenting 
his offerings to Osiris, says: “ I come from my city 
and direct my steps to the city of the dead. I have 
done that which men love, and which is pleasing to 
the gods. I have been skillful in building roads, 
happy messenger of him who sent me. I have ex- 
ecuted the orders of my king.” 

In the hand of the king were all the reins of 
power, yet his power was not an arbitrary one. He 
was the law-giver of the state, yet he was controlled 
by an elaborate system of laws and usages govern- 
ing his administration, and even ordering the dispo- 
sition of his life. In one sense his government was 
in fact a constitutional one, since despotic power 
was limited by the force of traditions accumulated 
by countless generations, and pervading the whole 
structure of society. The depositaries of these tra- 
ditions were the chief priests and prophets who were 
at the head of the hierarchy. 

The monarchy was hereditary. The heir to the 
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throne was trained from his youth to the duties of 
the kingly office, while his companions were the 
sons of priestly families. When he succeeded to 
the throne he became himself the High Priest of 
Egypt, and the chiefs of the priesthood were his 
ministers and advisers, holding him to the observ- 
ance of his duties and of the traditions. 

In the time when the country was ruled by na- 
tive monarchs, the king, as Wilkinson observes, 
belonged to the nation, and not the nation to the 
king. When a break occurred in the hereditary 
succession, a new epoch began. ‘The whole his- 
tory of the Egyptians is divided into dynasties, the 
change occurring either from the failure of the reign- 
ing family or by revolutions from within or con- 
quests from without. The founder of the new 
dynasty must almost of necessity have been a suc- 
cessful soldier. In such a case the new king was 
obliged to be initiated into the priesthood and in- 
structed in the mysteries. He had to subordinate 
his power to institutions which he found firmly 
established. To this necessity, so far as we know, 
Cambyses was the only exception. But his over- 
throwing of the existing order was only temporary. 
His successors of the Persian dynasty were soon 
brought to conform to the conditions of the old 
régime. 

Indeed these conditions, so wise and so solidly 
established, were essential to the well being and even 
to the independence of the country. It was upon 
the strength of them that the whole framework of 
Egyptian society was founded ; it was to them that 
that society owed its marvelously long duration. 

The Ptolemies made no attempt to alter the re- 
ligious and legal institutions of Egypt, except that 
under them the administration of the provinces was 
mainly in the hands of the military officers instead 
of the priests. 

Under the earlier and native dynasties the two 
great castes, the priestly and the military, because of 
their admirable organization and esprit de corps, had 
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each an inherent power of its own, which under a 
weak king could be a source of discord, but under 
a king of strong will and vigorous intellect served 
to consolidate his authority, and, in fact, advanced | 
him to a degree of power rarely seen in the history 
of any other people. But in his greatest self-glorifi- 
cation he appears mindful of his duties to the gods, 
to ‘the nation, and to his own conscience. 

The priests, including the scribes, who seem to 
have formed part of the priesthood, not only com- 
manded all the influences of religion, but exercised 
most of the functions of civil government. They 
were judges, physicians, scholars, and councilors of 
the king; while the army was the king’s right hand, 
and the spoils of its victories, both in Syria and in 
the South, were largely appropriated by the priests 
for the endowment of their caste and the glory of 
their religion. | 

It is difficult to exaggerate the influence which 
the priests exercised. They held in their hands the 
interpretation and the enforcement of both the 
moral and the civil code. Avoiding the distinction 
that modern society observes, they could define and 
punish at the same time the same act both as sin 
and as crime. 

We can conceive of such a combination of power 
only by imagining what the Jesuits might have be- 
come had they been able to consolidate and make 
permanent in any European nation the religious 
and political dominion which they strove for. The 
very duration of the influence of the Egyptian 
priesthood through so many thousands of years, is 
an evidence that its power must have been exercised 
on the whole with singular wisdom and moderation, 
and that its principles were well adapted to the con- 
dition of the people. Moreover, everything that 
appealed to the mind of the people through the 
imagination or the senses was controlled by the 
priests. The splendor of life was in their hands. 
The great ceremonials which they conducted were 
regal as well as religious. They were not only the 
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promoters but the masters of art, lavishly using it 
in the adornment of the temple, sternly confining 
it within the conventions of an elaborate scheme of 
worship and symbolism. 

The strongest source of their power over this 
gentle race consisted in the vast importance which 
they caused to be attached to the rightful perform- 
ance of funeral rites, whereby the welfare of the soul 
was assured in the next world, and the memory of 
the dead preserved inthis. Add to this the monop- 
oly of scientific knowledge and of the liberal arts, 
and one begins to understand a combination, such 
as the world has never seen, which made of the 
priesthood the most potent of instruments, or the 
most masterful of rulers. 

Second only to the power of the priests was that 
of the military caste. The army in the early times 
was distinctly a territorial army; the soldiers were 
attached to the soil, and each soldier was paid by 
a grant of land held by a military tenure, which 
seems to have amounted to about eight acres. 
This, in the fertile soil of the Nile, was amply 
sufficient for the support of his family. The chil- 
dren of the soldiers were brought up to follow the 
profession of arms, and were early trained in mili- 
tary discipline. 

As early as the time of Rameses II., however, 
the native army was supplemented by large contin- 
gents of mercenaries gathered for foreign conquest 
from many peoples on the borders of the Mediter- 
ranean. In one of the tombs of Thebes the types 
of eight tribes of mercenaries are depicted and 
named. The warlike black tribes south of the 
second cataract were employed in the same way 
(as they are to-day under the English rule), a fact 
which confirms one’s conviction of the unmilitary 
character of the Egyptian proper. 

Mercenaries had no hold on the land, but were 
paid in money orin booty. In later times, with the 
decadence of the kingdom, it is probable that the 
military institutions of the country fell more and 
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more into decay, and that the king placed greater 
reliance on hired troops, until under the Persian 
conquest the army consisted mainly of Grecks. 
This result naturally followed, not only from the 
peaceful temperament of the people, but from the 
diminution of their numbers. 

The sons of priests were brought up to be priests 
or scribes, as the sons of soldiers were trained to 
arms. But it would be incorrect to speak of either 
the priesthood or the army as constituting a caste 
in the strict sense of the word. So far was this from 
being true that the position of priest and of military 
commander could be combined in the same person. 

Although all power and riches were concentrated 
in the hands of the king and of the ruling classes, it 
Is not necessary to suppose that these pressed too 
harshly on the people. They knew the ultimate 
source of their wealth, and understood that the wel- 
fare of the laboring class lay at the foundation of 
the national prosperity, and was essential to the 
achievement of the great works of peace and war, 
which were, the object of ambition to king, priest, 
and soldier. This was the more obvious to the 
sovereign and the ruling classes, because the owner- 
ship of all the land which constituted substantially 
the whole wealth of the country was divided be- 
tween them. It was this that rendered possible the 
luxury and splendor of the upper classes so graphi- 
cally shown on the walls of the Theban tombs. It 
is possible that in ancient as well as in more recent 
times the fee of the land was in the king; but it is 
probable that the priests held their share by a per- 
manent tenure, and that the native soldiers held 
theirs by a tenure of military service. Yet the land, 
whether belonging to the king, the priests or the 
soldiers, was tilled by hired husbandmen, and upon 
the productiveness of their labor depended largely 
the public revenues and those of the ruling classes. 

Artisans ministering to the wealth and luxury of 
the governing classes acquired great skill in many 
branches of industry; but although they were 
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doubtless very well paid, they were held in little 
honor, and had no political power. Priests and 
scribes as well as soldiers looked down upon them 
as belonging to an inferior order. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, the government sought 
the material welfare of the people up to a certain 
point, but its whole influence was given towards 
preventing the level of their condition being raised 
beyond what was needful. Whatever complaints 
from the people there may have been, these have 
naturally not reached us, for the records of Egypt 
are the work only of king and priest; but there is 
one exception in the monumental record, of the dis- 
content created by the excessive demands of Ra- 
meses II. for men to fill the ranks of his army in 
his long Syrian campaign, which, affecting directly 
the productiveness of the nation, seems’ to have 
appealed to the rulers not in vain. | 

Reviewing then the resemblances and the differ- 
ences between ancient and modern Egypt, we see 
in both at the summit of society a ruler of extraor- 
dinary power, and at the base of society the mass 
. of the people living under conditions unchanged in 
substance since the time of the Pharaohs. Between 
the two there is now a blank. The two great 
classes — the priestly and the military — which 
constituted the glory and the strength of Egypt, 
and on which the ancient civilization depended, 
ceased, centuries ago, to exist as powers in the 
state. 

The army lost its power when the relative impor- 
tance of the surrounding nations had so increased 
that the strength of Egypt was no longer dominant. 
That strength was never inherent in the character of 
the people. They were not fighters by nature, nor 
were their instincts military. Their native quali- 
ties never prompted a revival of warlike enterprise. 
After the conquest by Alexander no successful re- 
volt, no resolute resistance to invasion is recorded. 

The other class which disappeared was that of 
the priests. What was it which caused the decay 
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of this great corporation, comprising within itself all 
the intelligence of the nation; wielding a power 
sometimes overshadowing that of the king; hold- 
ing all the resources of knowledge, commanding all 
the influences of religion, constituting an aristocracy 
which rested on birth, wealth, and education 2 

The obvious answer to this question is that the 
decay came with the disintegration of the nation in 
the debasement of the late empire. That which 
had maintained itself with the reality of religious 
power became perverted into a practice of magical 
arts. The faith ceased to be a living faith, ridicule 
undermined it, the scorn of the large foreign ele- 
ment which entered into Egyptian society shook 
it, and finally it succumbed before the vigorous 
advance of Christianity. The last shreds of the 
priestly arts have woven themselves into many sys- 
tems of magic and mystery, and may be traced in 
those systems through the middle ages even down 
to ourown time. When the priestly class collapsed, 
it left nothing in its place comparable to it as an 
element of national power, it left no inheritor of its 
stores of knowledge. 

Learning still continued, indeed, to flourish in 
Egypt, but it was no longer Egyptian learning. 
The Greeks who were settled in Alexandria carried 
on their schools of philosophy and criticism, con- 
tinuing to copy and to imitate the masters of their 
literature on rolls of papyrus. The Jewish religion 
established in Alexandria a colony so important that 
it claimed the privilege of a second temple, and in- 
cluded in its ranks the most learned scholars of that 
nation. The early fathers and controversialists of 
the Christian Church, Clement, Origen, Tertullian, 
and Athanasius, laid the foundation of exegesis and 
theology in this same capital. But all this intellec- 
tual activity had no root in the life of the people, 
who may indeed have been led by their priests and 
a legion of monks, but led only to superstition and 
fanaticism. 

Then came the Mahomedans, whose sharp scimi- 
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ters and fiery faith laid low the temporal power, 
and revolutionized the religion of the country. 
They established no aristocracy, no middle class of 
tradesmen, no priestly class, no learning, no educa- 
tion. ‘Thus there was nothing to fill the great gap 
between the despotic ruler and the helpless peasant, 
to elevate or even to guide the people. 

From the eighth century to the present time that 
gap has never been filled, and so the essential fae- 
tors of a national life have been entirely wanting. 
Only in its material productiveness does the Egypt 
of to-day compare with the Kgypt of the Pharaohs. 
The national, the monumental, the spiritual product 
is absent. 
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HE RELIGION OF AN- 
CIENT EGYPT. 

Unrtit within seventy years the 
only accounts we had of the 
Egyptian religion were derived 
from the Greeks, and it is dif- 
ficult to understand why those 
| accounts were so incomplete 
and have proved so little trustworthy. The Greeks 
had more curiosity about Egyptian institutions and 
more respect for them than for those of any other 
foreign country. Greek philosophers and legisla- 
tors are said to have visited the country to learn the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. A Greek trading colony 
existed for centuries on one of the branches of the 
Nile. Herodotus wrote an account of the country 
four hundred and fifty years before our era; Diodo- 
rus another, about four centuries later. They prob- 
ably had access to the best information open to for- 
eigners. Plutarch, a hundred years later still, summed 
up in an essay what he could learn of the religion. 
Yet the knowledge of all three, as we now know, 
was most untrustworthy. The Egyptians had some 
humor, as we find from their caricatures; perhaps 
they had a form of humor akin to that which has been 
thought peculiarly American, which finds great satis- 
faction in leading the mind of the intelligent traveler 
from Great Britain far afield in his search after truth. 
They certainly told more strange tales than even 
Herodotus could quite believe. One probable ex- 
planation is, that the Egyptians hated foreigners, and - 
considered their curiosity not only impertinent but 
impious; and one more probable still is that the 
secrets of the Egyptian religion were defended by 
being recorded in a sacred language to which no 
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stranger had a clue, and by obligations of secrecy 
on the part of the initiated priests which were never 
violated. 

It was not, then, until the key to the hieroglyphic 
language discovered by Champollion had been fitted 
to the lock by two generations of scholars that the 
nature of the Egyptian religion was laid open. 

Our knowledge of the religion of Egypt is derived 
from the tombs, the papyri, and the temples. The 
tombs are the earliest monuments preserved to our 
times, dating back to the Memphite period. Let us 
first consider these. In all the tombs there are three 
essential parts: 1st, the mortuary chapel, or suite of 
rooms, used for the commemoration of the dead and 
as a place of assembly for the relatives; 2d, the se- 
pulchral chamber, where the sarcophagus was placed, 
which was connected with the mortuary chapel by 
a narrow passage ; and, 3d, the secret cell, or serdab, 
where the image or images of the dead were placed; 
this being the habitation of the soul, no living being 
was permitted to enter it, but a small aperture ad- 
mitted the smoke of incense. These features must 
have existed in every tomb, whether erected in the 
form of a pyramid or mastaba, or cut in the solid 
rock. The Pyramids of Gizeh, which belong to 
the fourth dynasty, contain only the sepulchral cham- 
ber and the passages leading toit. It has long been 
known that there were structures outside of the 
Pyramids, and belonging to them, for one of these, 
a building attached to the second Pyramid, was in 
existence as late as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. But in the winter of 1890-91 Mr. Petrie 
discovered the mortuary chapel connected with the 
Pryamid of Meydoum, which was the tomb of Sne- 
frou, a monarch of the third dynasty. This discov- 
ery is of the highest importance as showing that the 
arrangements of the tomb were substantially the 
same from the earliest times. 

In the mastaba, which is a tomb in the form of 
a truncated pyramid, also belonging to the ancient 
empire, we have the chapel. Its sculpture is of the 
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simplest, consisting merely of the stela, which is cut 
in the wall in the shape of a closed door, and which 
has engraved upon it the name, parentage, and titles 
of the defunct, his portrait, and the record of the 
offerings made to his spirit or double. The gods 
are not mentioned; religion has no apparent part ex- 
cept by the recognition of a future state. 

The Egyptians had different names for that which 
we call the soul. The immaterial part of the de- 
ceased was called sometimes the “ka,” or double, 
which dwelt in the tomb and had wants correspond- 
ing to those of mortals; sometimes by the word 
“bai,” which is a more spiritual conception than the 
“ka,” and sometimes by the word “ khou,” or the 
luminous, —a spark of life and of light, — the most 
ethereal idea of all. Whether these were considered 
separate entities, or whether they were different 
modes, developed one from the other, of consider- 
ing the immortal part of the being and his existence 
in the other world, we cannot now determine. 

Their conception of immortality was essentially a 
personal one. They believed that the future life 
was a continuance of the individual existence of the 
earthly life. They believed it was conditioned by 
the spiritual development of the man at the time of 
his death, and in some way dependent on the rev- 
erence shown to his body at the tomb. It was the 
power of this idea which made the Egyptian so so- 
licitous to prepare his tomb while he was yet living ; 
it was to be not only the receptacle of his body, 
but, in a certain sense, his actual home after death. 
The images and paintings in his tomb were a part 
of his future life. As Maspero says, a painted ser- 
vant was indispensable to the shade of a master. 

In the next period, as exemplified in monumen- 
tal remains from the sixth to the twelfth dynasty, 
whether the tomb is cut in the solid rock or built of 
masonry, the walls of the chapel are covered with 
bas-reliefs or paintings representing the offerings of 
food made to the dead. These representations are 
evidently intended to typify and to make permanent 
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the idea of the offerings, since in time these might 
be omitted by the descendants, an omission fatal to 
the happiness of the deceased. This is an early in- 
stance of Egyptian symbolism. Again the gods are 
absent ; death itself is not touched upon. There it 
lies behind the sealed door. All in the chapel is or 
life, for though the offerings are made to the dead 
man figured on the wall as receiving them, what they 
suggest to the survivors is not his death but his life, 
and the rural occupations by which his wealth was 
acquired and the offerings to him made possible. 
Or, if death is indicated indirectly, it is simply as 
the continuance in the next world of the life of this 
world with all its material conditions. 

The tombs of the third, or Theban period, are al- © 
ways cut in the living rock. In these the serdab, 
which it was impracticable to construct as a secret 
place, now becomes merged in the stela. Here we 
find another instance of the tendency of the Egyptian 
mind to symbolize. The image in the serdab had 
served as the symbol of the dead man’s soul, or dou- 
ble, so now the stela becomes the symbol of a sym- 
bol. The representations in the tomb are changed 
in an important respect. The great god Osiris is 
now invoked, and prayed to be the intermediary 
for transmitting to the double the offerings made for 
his benefit. In the stela of this time, if only one fig- 
ure is represented it is the figure of the god and not 
of the man. Besides placing this in the tomb, it 
was the custom of the more wealthy Egyptian to 
erect a votive stela at Abydos, for there tradition had 
placed the tomb of Osiris, and there also was the 
cleft in the hills through which, following the course 
of the setting sun, the spirit of the departed took its 
way to the nether world. This custom prevailed 
in every period of Egyptian history. 

But, in the Theban times, death, the idea of which 
had been so carefully avoided in these pictures in 
the early tombs, becomes the central fact. Death, 
and the consequences of death, are the theme of 
prayer and of picture. The funeral ceremonies begin 
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to be detailed at length. The occupations of the 
living give place in the record to a recital of his acts 
in life. The services he has rendered to the state, 
his character as a benevolent and just man are de- 
tailed, —in fact the “cursus honoris” becomes the 
theme. The responsibility of the individual stands 
more prominently forth, and the recognition of re- 
ward and punishment is now made manifest. Each 
man must prove his title to blessedness hereafter. 
As this idea takes greater hold of the mind it be- 
comes more conspicuous in images and inscriptions, 
and the judgment of’ the dead by Osiris, the trials 
of the soul after death, make the picture. This is 
seen in its greatest elaboration in the tomb of Seti I., 
where the representation of this progress of the soul 
to Osiris, with all its terrors and dangers, is singularly 
vivid and impressive. 

This change shows that the Egyptians had be- 
come impressed by fear of future misery to be 
averted only by ritual observance and priestly inter- 
vention. The belief in the nature of the blessedness 
to be hoped for was not altered. This is made evi- 
dent by the fact that even in the Theban period, 
when the pictures on the wall no longer represented 
the occupation of the living, inscriptions are found 
describing those occupations, as in the following 
one: “ The joy of Ammon is in thy heart. He gives 
thee an excellent old age, and thou passest through 
life in joy until thou attainest beatitude. Thy lip is 
healthy, thy limbs are fresh, thine eye sees very far. 
Thou clothest thyself in fine linen and mountest 
upon thy chariot drawn by two horses, a golden cane 
in thy hand, a whip with thee, and conducting thy 
pair of Syrian stallions. Negroes run before thee, 
instruments of thy will. Thou mountest upon thy 
bark of cedar, raised at the prow and at the poop, 
and thou reachest thy excellent dwelling, which thou 
hast made for thyself. Thy mouth is filled with 
wine, with beer, with bread, with meat, with cakes; 
oxen are sacrificed to thee, and amphoras of wine 
are opened ; sweet melodies are chanted before thee ; 
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thy chief perfumer anoints thee with essences; thy 
director of the waters attends thee with garlands ; 
thy farm-steward brings thee geese; thy fisherman 
presents thee with fish. Thy galleys which go to 
Syria are laden with every kind of good things ; thy 
stables are full of cows, thy women-slaves are flour- 
ishing. ‘Thou standest firm, and thy enemy is over- 
thrown. That which is said against thee does not 
exist, but thou enterest the presence of the cycle of 
the gods, and thou comest forth just of voice.” 

The fundamental doctrine of the future life re- 
mains the same from the earliest times of which we 
have any knowledge. Chapters of the ritual of the 
dead, which contained the whole scheme of salva- 
tion of the Egyptians, are found on the tombs of the 
Memphite, as well as on those of the Theban, the 
Ptolemaic, and the Roman periods. Dogmas and 
formulas underwent no substantial alteration. The 
immortality of the soul, its passage after death into 
a second life, pursuing with courage born of faith 
its way through trials and judgment up to the di- 
vine life beyond, were permanent beliefs. It was 
the point of view from which these dogmas were 
contemplated that gradually shifted its position. 
From the calm assurance of purely material happi- 
ness which the earliest Egyptian loved to dwell on, 
there developed itself a keener sense of the trials 
through which the soul must pass, together with a 
higher ideal of the future life, a stronger conviction 
of the moral qualities and acts essential to the justi- 
fication of the individual. Later this spiritual move- 
ment degenerated into a reliance upon ritual and 
formulas the effects of which were merely magical. 
This tendency towards magic, which was the gray- 
est defect of the Egyptian religion, became at last 
the cause of its degradation. Yet even in this last 
stage it is evident that the Egyptians believed per- 
sistently in the immortality of the soul, and believed 
in it with a passionate desire. And from the be- 
ginning to the end they believed in the necessity of 
giving to the body the nearest approach to immor- 
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tality in their power, that is to say, exemption from 
decay. 

But what was the idea that lay behind this vener- 
ation for the body ? 

Was it simply man’s desire to be long remem- 
bered among the living? Or, more than this, was 
it the anticipation of the continuing desire of the 
soul, though emancipated and dwelling among the 
gods, to revisit the familiar places and continue 
the associations of its former life ? 

The many inscriptions adjuring the passer-by to 
recite the formulas of the funeral stela would seem 
to show that this wish to maintain the connection 
of the soul with this life was a strong one, mani- 
festing the belief that the prayers of the living were 
effective in assuring or increasing the happiness of 
the soul in the next world by the pious remembrance 
of the dead by the living. For instance, in a stela 
in the Louvre we read: “Oh! you that are living 
upon earth, you that enter this chapel of the necro- 
polis, men, priests, officiating scribes, you who do 
not know death, you will be favored by the gods of 
your city, you will not feel the fear of the other 
world, you will rest in your mortuary chapels, you 
will transmit your dignities to your children, if you 
recite the words written on this stela.” 

These adjurations follow the prayer to the gods 
in which the dead implores in these words: “ Grant 
me the luminous state of truth by the word in the 
region of the dead,— the privilege of going and com- 
ing in my chapel, of refreshing myself in its shade, 
of quenching my thirst in my lake; that all my 
limbs may have strength; that the Nile may pro- 
cure for me food and nourishment and all the plants 
in their season ; that I may wander upon the banks 
of my lake each day unceasingly, that my soul may 
refresh itself under my sycamores, that I may eat 
the fruit of their branches, that I may have my 
mouth to speak like the followers of Horus, that I 
may go to Heaven, that I may come upon Earth, 
that I may not be held back on the path, that there - 
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shall be no incantations said against me, that my 
‘soul may not be poisoned, that I may be in the 
number of the favored among the venerable, that I 
may cultivate the fields of the territory of Aarou,’ 
that I may reach the field of Hotep, that I may 
appear bearing the vase of Tes of the house, bear- 
ing the loaves of the Lords of Eternity, that I may 
receive my nourishment in abundance of meat on 
the altar of the Great god, that all this may be 
granted.” , 

Another inscription prays that the defunct may 
enjoy upon earth the sacred possessions of the gods, 
and may see the great festival before the white walls 
of Memphis, and that his soul may never die. | 

Or, again, was it that the desire for the preserva- 
tion of the body indicated a feeling even more sim- 
ple, that the connection between the body and soul 
having been so intimate on earth, death itself could 
not wholly separate them ? 

The Egyptian’s conception of a future life was 
in one sense spiritual, in another material, — spirit- 
ual, since the immortal life of the spirit in another 
world was part of the foundation of his faith; ma- 
terial, since he could not conceive of that immor- 
tality except in some connection with the body, 
and believed that the destiny of the soul was in 
some essential way dependent upon the preserva- 
tion of the body. It was necessary therefore not 
only that the body should be preserved but that 
the soul should have the constant opportunity of 
maintaining its intercourse with it; that the soul 
should revisit it at its pleasure and that it should 
receive, at least symbolically, offerings of those 
things which had been needful or pleasing in its 
earthly life. 

It may be that another article of their religion 
confirmed this feeling of the sacredness of the body, 
for the body being made in the image of Osiris, the 
god universally worshipped throughout Egypt (and 


1 Aarou and Hotep, fields set apart for the just followers of 
Osiris. 
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the one god invariably represented with the human 
face), to allow the body to decay may have seemed 
to them sacrilegious, And not only was the body 
created in the image of this god, but after death 
the soul itself became assimilated to, and assumed 
the name of, this same god Osiris, who by his life, 
death and resurrection exemplified the destiny of 
man; for, as Monsieur de Rougé points out, it not 
being permitted to man. by reason of his littleness 
to address the gods in his own person, he is obliged 
to be clothed with the character of a god in order 
to utter before the divine presence the words of the 
sacred mysteries which will enable him to conclude 
safely his perilous journey through the other world. 

We may conjecture that, while the soul of the 
deceased was in heaven, it continued to be identi- 
fied with Osiris, yet that when it made use of the 
power granted to it by the gods, of revisiting the 
earth, it came back, not as a god, but in a quasi 
human existence. This idea seems indicated by the 
hieroglyphic sign and pictorial representation of the 
soul in the form of a bird with the head and arms 
of a man, as we see it on the walls of the tombs. 

Egyptian logic saw no difficulty in the belief of 
the individual existence of the soul while that soul 
was identified with Osiris. This identification was 
therefore as far removed as possible from the Bud- 
dhist idea of nirvana. 

In considering all the questions concerning the 
relation of soul and body we must always remem- 
ber that the Egyptian in the simplicity of his early 
civilization naturally looked upon this subject in a 
very different way from ours. His mind was not, 
like ours, informed by the traditions and the discus- 
sions of all the centuries that have elapsed since the 
early Greek philosophers; distinctions and refine- 
ments of reasoning familiar to us were unknown to 
him. The very reality to us of the distinctions be- 
tween matter and spirit makes it all the more diffi- 
cult for us to put ourselves at the standpoint of the 
Egyptian and to understand his attitude of mind. 
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We are unable to trace the early history and de- 
velopment of the Egyptian worship, for the reason 
that in the earliest monuments we find a religion 
already fully formed, and more than this a religion 
embodying and resting upon the belief in one hid- 
den, all-embracing nameless Power. Such a belief 
does not belong to a race in its childhood. It is 
the product of thought, contemplation and abstrac- 
tion continued through many generations, and im- 
plying centuries of growing civilization. 

Is there anything in the religion of the Egyptians 
which reveals to us what was the germ from which 
it sprang? We must believe that its origin is found 
in the worship of the great beneficent powers of 
nature. To the mind of the Egyptians the whole ~ 
idea of their mythology was founded on the contest 
between Light, which they associated with good, 
and Darkness, which they associated with evil; and 
the sunas the source of light was to them the source 
of life and of all good things. Nowhere is the sun 
more constantly radiant than in the sky of Egypt, 
nowhere else is its life-giving energy so apparent 
as there, where the inundation of the Nile (upon 
which depends all animal and vegetable life) is itself 
apparently dependent on the sun, and occurs in the 
season of the sun’s greatest heat. This worship of 
the sun is especially capable of being held in the 
most concrete form, the worshipping of its physical 
disk, and is therefore adapted to the dawn of reli- 
gion in any race. But in this race we do not know 
religion in its dawn; we know it only in its com- 
pleted state. A thoughtful and contemplative peo- 
ple, as the Egyptians were, they sought the idea 
behind the phenomenon; an imaginative people, 
they sought to embody the idea ina form. It was 
not simply that they represented the physical sun 
by a divinity, but that they worshipped the divinity 
who manifested his power in the sun and through 
it gave and maintained the life of the physical 
world. This worship of the sun remained there- 
fore through all times, manifesting itself in many 
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phases as the striking and ever-recurring principle 
of Egyptian religion. This may fairly be assumed 
to be the basis from which the Egyptian erected on 
the one hand the conception of the one unspeaka- 
ble Power, and built up on the other that compli- 
cated network of mythology in which the forces and 
phenomena of nature are represented by divinities. 

But in the development of a people the mere 
worship of a divinity manifesting itself in the forces 
of nature, and limited to their government, becomes 
in time insufficient. Spiritual ideas arise; their 
power, their beauty, their universality, take posses- 
sion of the eye of the mind as the splendor of 
nature does of the eye of the body, and thus these 
ideas come to be held as attributes of divine thought, 
just as the natural forces had been held to be the 
manifestations of divine power. 

But in what substance did these spiritual ideas 
dwell? The Egyptians answered that it must be 
in that God who was the source of all life and of all 
power. Thus did that one Being become the ulti- 
mate cause, the original giver, the thought and the 
will which pervades the universe, whose name it was 
sacrilege to mention, whose nature was too awful 
and too remote to be presented to the minds of men 
as an object of direct worship. He could be dimly 
known in thought to those only whose minds, trained 
to the contemplation of divine things, were posses- 
sors of the inner mysteries. In no form could He 
be represented, and no temple could be dedicated 
directly to Him. Only by his attributes could He 
be apprehended at all, and his attributes became per- 
sonified divinities more approachable by the human 
mind. ‘These exercised his powers, represented his 
thoughts. They could be named, they could be wor- 
shipped, they could be revealed to men whose minds 
were incapable of grasping in its completeness the 
one divine Idea. 

To limit the scope of each attribute so manifested 
would have been to limit the infinite mysterious 
power of which it was the expression. That power 
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could only be indicated in their metaphysical lan- 
guage as “the Becoming which is in the becoming 
of all things when they become.” That power was 
in some sense the substance of all things, in another 
their cause. Yet while this was the doctrine of the 
cultivated and initiated Egyptian, even to him each 
attribute of the deity was not held as a mere abstrac- 
tion, but was distinctly personified in an individual 
god, and to such a god he addressed himself in 
prayer and worship. ‘Thus, in this respect, as in re- 
spect to the immortality of the soul, the notion of 
an existence preserving its identity, yet assimilated 
to, and contained within a superior power, was 
familiar to his mind. 

That the Egyptians did conceive and hold as the 
foundation of religion the existence of one God, un- 
created, all-generating, eternal, infinite, omnipotent, 
is unquestionable from the numerous expressions in 
their rituals and sacred hymns which they them- 
selves have left us on the subject. “He is the mys- 
tery of mysteries,” “He is the prodigy of sacred 
forms which no man comprehends.”* “ He is the 
cause of that which is, and that which is not. That 
which is is in his fist, that which is not is in his 
side.”* “His form and his name are alike un- 
known unto man.”*® “His image,” so sings one 
of the religious hymns, “is not to be carved upon 
stone; He is not seen; no service, no offerings reach 
Him; He cannot be drawn into the mysterious 
ceremonies; the place where He is is not known. 
He cannot be found by the power of the sacred 
writings.”* “Do not discuss the mysteries of God, 
for man does not know the things that God does, 
when He does not permit them to be known.” 
“He is the soul which engenders the gods, which 
clothes itself with forms, but which remains un- 
known.”® “The vitality of the gods is a substance 


1 Harris, Great Papyrus. 2 Ritual of the Dead, xxxii. 8. 
8 Hymn of Berlin and Book of the Dead, cap. xlii. 
4 Sallier Papyrus, ii. p. 12. 5 Kaginna’s Maxims. 


6 Book of the Dead, xv. 46. 
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in the midst of which the supreme god resides. He 
is the heart of all of them. He is the master of all 
truth, he subsists by truth, and being himself the 
truth, he engenders the gods.”* The Egyptians 
clothed this thought in a more beautiful imagery by 
saying that “truth being the word of the Supreme 
Being,” the gods issue from his mouth, and “his 
words become gods.” Thus, while the sun is held 
to be the symbol of divinity, truth, as the sun of the 
intelligence, is of the very essence of divine nature. 
The only word which is used to indicate this di- 
vine entity is the word zutar, which, according to 
Mr. Lepage Renouf, means simply power, and never 
became a proper name. It is only through his 
manifestations that this Divine Being can touch 
man. It is from his eye that the world is lighted; 
it is from his mouth that truth proceeds. ‘“ The god 
of this world is in the light above the firmament, and 
his emblems are upon the earth; it is to them that 
worship is daily rendered.” There is also an in- 
scription on an Egyptian temple quoted by Plu- 
tarch, which is striking: “I am whatever was or is 
or will be, and my veil no mortal ever took up.” 
The Egyptians having once penetrated to this 
truth did not scruple to personify the attributes or 
manifestations of the Great Power. How is it pos- 
sible for us to put ourselves in the state of mind 
which enabled an Egyptian to consider the personi- 
fication of an attribute as being at once a distinct 
deity and yet an inseparable part of the essence of 
the godhead? M. Grébaut, with the dramatic in- 
stinct of his race, describes these personifications as 
if they were parts of a drama, in which the great 
actor assumed the different characters by simply 
changing his name and his costume. The same 
scholar suggests the analogy between this attitude 
of the Egyptian and our custom of speaking of God © 
as Providence, the Creator, the Eternal Father, the 
Almighty, the Judge of the world, according as He 
is contemplated in one aspect or another. These 
1 Harris, Great Papyrus. 2 Maxims of Anz, 36. 
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analogies may help us to understand, however im- 
perfectly, this unity in diversity of the gods of the 
Egyptian Pantheon. 

First among these divinities is Ptah, the god of 
beginnings, the Father of Fathers, the Potter of hu- 
man clay, the vivifier of matter, the opener, the 
artist, the predecessor of the sun, yet identified with 
the sun. Ptah is the primitive deity who represents 
for purposes of worship and of contemplation the 
unity of the godhead. He is the oldest of the gods, 
the first to whom the Egyptians attribute a name, a 
form, and a function. ‘To use an Egyptian image, 
he creates the egg of the sun and the moon. He 
does not however govern the universe. Emerging 
from the incomprehensible and the invisible, he 
gives the first impulse to the universe and then his 
task is ended. Ptah seems to have been a meta- 
physical necessity to the Egyptian mind as a link 
between the organizing and governing Power of the 
world and the unknowable essence behind. His 
name still lingers in the very word Egypt, of which 
the Greek form Atyumtos was a corruption from 
Hakou-Ptah, which signifies the house of Ptah. 

Proceeding from Ptah by direct filiation is Am- 
mon,“ the hidden one,” who is identified with the 
soul of the Sun, or Ra, and through the physical 
disk of the sun makes the divinity visible to the 
world. Both Ptah and Ammon are nevertheless 
successive forms and manifestations of the One mys- 
terious divine Being. Ptah represents the creator 
of the universe, the father of beginnings. Ammon 
is God in the character of Providence. He itis who 
sets the celestial bodies in motion, and all things in 
the universe have their life and movement through 
him. All men and animals and fruits of the earth 
are produced and maintained by him. 

Ptah was the especial divinity of Memphis and of 
the ancient empire. He it is who is invoked re- 
peatedly in the prayers of the ancient ritual, the 
Book of the Dead. Ammon, associated with Ra, 
the sun-god, under the name of Ammon-Ra, espe- 
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cially worshipped at Thebes, became the national 
god of Egypt under the Theban domination, which 
controlled Egypt at its most glorious period. To 
him as the acting providence of the world are ad- 
dressed the great hymns of praise, which come down 
to us from the XVIII and XIX dynasties, the period 
of greatness in Egyptian literature as in Egyptian 
power. 

Ra, the sun-god, represents the vivifying powers 
of nature, but he represents them only when the 
physical disk of the sun, called the eye of God, is 
above the horizon. When the sun sets it ceases to 
act upon the earth, it suffers temporary death, and 
its setting symbolizes death itself in the imagination 
of the Egyptian. To him the earth was figured 
as a level plain, surrounded by water into which 
the sun plunged at its setting and through which it 
was navigated on its bark towards the East, whence 
it emerged again. Thus was typified the perpetual 
renewal of all things and the eternal principle of be- 
coming which lay at the foundation of the idea of 
divinity. It is at the moment of the setting of the 
sun that Ra gives place to Osiris, who then becomes 
the sun-god and controls the course of the great 
luminary through the dark hours of the night. 

Through Ptah, Ammon-Ra and Osiris we come 
in view of a multiplicity of divinities, and must con- 
sider polytheism and the part which it'played in 
Egyptian religion. We know that many divinities 
with their varied forms appear as the object of royal 
and priestly worship in the temples, and of popular 
adoration at religious festivals, while some of them 
are enumerated in the Book of the Dead. 

It is clear, however, in the first place, that there 
are by no means as many deities as the catalogue of 
their names would indicate. Much which is as- 
cribed to polytheism is really due to the worship of 
the same divinity in different districts and in different 
epochs under diverse names. It is plain that the 
forty-two Osirises of the forty-two nomes, or pro- 
vinces, were not forty-two gods, but forty-two forms 
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of the same divinity. The worship of a deity under 
a particular name was confined to a particular 
nome, but when in the course of political changes 
one nome became dominant over many, then did 
the worship peculiar to that nome extend over 
the dependent provinces, without necessarily extin- 
guishing the particular worship of the latter. It was 
thus that with the rise of the Theban power under 
the XVIII dynasty, the great Theban divinity, 
Ammon, inseparably associated: with Ra, the sun, 
became the dominant deity of Egypt. The impos- 
ing of this popular faith upon the rest of the coun- 
try suggests a kind of feudal relation between the 
gods of the subordinate nomes and the great deity 
of the heavens worshipped at Thebes. Thus the 
worship varied with the political changes which 
occurred in the course of Egyptian history. 

Much of our confusion in surveying Egyptian 
religion arises from our lack of historical perspective. 
We, as we look back from afar, see massed together 
religious forms which ought to be recognized as 
belonging to different periods. Therefore it is im- 
portant to note that it was a political or geographi- 
cal distinction rather than a real division which 
makes an apparent polytheism so conspicuous. For 
instance, Horus, Khons, Khem, Harmakhis are one 
and the same deity worshipped in different places 
under different names. So are Hathor, Isis, and 
Nout, names of the same goddess ; and so on through 
their mythological index. But after making due 
allowance for this, it is unquestionable that the ap- 
pearance of distinct and separate deities possessing 
different attributes and represented under different 
forms does exist. These divine persons may be 
broadly divided into two great groups, the deities 
who represent the forces and elements of nature, 
and those who, under the presidency of Osiris, govern 
the dead. Under the former division are Nou, the 
ptimordial water; Seb, the earth; Nout, the vault 
of heaven; Hapi, the Nile, and many others, all 
plainly proving how truly the worship of nature in 
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its multitudinous forms was the origin of the Egyp- 
tian religion, however, although it was variously 
interpreted in different provinces. The phenomena 
of nature expressed the deities in action and mo- 
tion. “The sky, the earth, the water, the sun, the 
stars, were so many breathing, acting and thinking 
beings.” This conception undoubtedly changed at 
a later period, so that, as M. Maspero says, it was 
believed that the actions formerly attributed to 
divinities were not real acts but conscious modes, 
expressing the play of the phenomena of nature by 
images borrowed from human life. 

Among these deities, as we have already observed, 
by far the most potent and the most universally 
worshipped was the sun deity, whether as Ra, the 
body of the sun, Atou, the disk, Shou, the lumi- 
nous one, Khepri, the eternally becoming one, or 
under numerous other aliases. The sun was the 
object of worship in all the provinces from the cata- 
racts to the sea. In the great schism which oc- 
curred at the end of the XVIII dynasty, by which 
Ammon was temporarily overthrown as the national 
god of Egypt, Aten, who was substituted, stood for 
the sun, but he was held to be its actual physical 
disk. So that it was still that luminary which was 
worshipped, although in a material form instead of 
the more spiritual character which Ammon repre- 
sented both before and after the schism. This 
occurred under the reign of Amenhotep IV., whose 
mother, Queen Taia, is supposed to have incited this 
religious revolution. She was an Asiatic princess, 
whose beautiful face, far removed from the Egyp- 
tian type, has been preserved to us in sculpture. 

But these divinities for the most part did not live 
alone. With each god was associated a goddess, 
and from them sprang a son. In the triad, the 
three persons were inextricably involved with each 
other by mysterious processes of creation and trans- 
formation, and so involved as to imply unity in 
trinity. What it was that the trinity signified to 

1 Rev. des Religions, tom. 18, p. 271. 2 [bid. p. 276. 
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the Egyptian mind we cannot clearly know, but 
we may conjecture that the main idea was to typify 
the perpetual development of the principle of life, 
the continual recreating of the new out of the old, 
perhaps always involving the idea of the solar myth, 
the daily death and birth of the great visible source 
of life. In fact the idea of a creative, productive, 
or animating force is inseparable from the Egyptian 
conception of the deities of the universe. 

It is especially in the forms of the triads that the 
worship of each nome is distinguished from that of 
every other; yet all these forms expressed substan- 
tially the same idea of life and of the source of life. 

There are many indications that this apparent 
polytheism is by no means inconsistent with the 
conception of the one divine entity.. Besides the 
direct proof of this conception in. the forcible expo- 
sition of the one God in the early writings, we have 
indirect proof of it in the mythology itself. 

The myths took their origin in the daily pro- 
cesses of nature, and the deities embodying them 
remained throughout the history of Egyptian re- 
ligion representatives of these processes. It is 
reasonable to suppose that a deity having this char- 
acter of periodical activity could not be believed 
in as actually an independent being. Horus, per- 
sonifying the rising sun, born of the night, and 
soon to be merged in the midday sun, expressing 
a changeable phenomenon, could hardly be con- 
ceived asa self-sustained, unchangeable deity; nor 
could Sekhet, the raging heat of the sun, or Hapi, 
the Nile, reviver of nature, be apprehended other- 
wise than as a derived power. M. Lepage Renouf 
says that, as the motives for applying an appella- 
tive to a phenomenon are many, it is evident that 
many myths may refer to the same phenomenon 
under different names. And, as every early stage 
of language is always highly metaphorical, these 
names of, deities are but indications of the sensibil- 
ity of man to the workings of nature; they denote 
neither independent beings nor abstract ideas, but 
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signify appearances behind which the Egyptian 
felt dimly yet conclusively the all-controlling in- 
divisible Power above the universe. They were 
held as manifestations of that Power, and as such 
partook of the divine essence. That polytheism did 
not lie at the foundation of this religion is seen 
in the facility with which one divinity becomes 
merged in another divinity, just as the phenomenon 
personified develops into another phenomenon. 
Each one is, as it were, a part of the wheel of the 
universe which in the course of its diurnal rotation 
must go under in order to let another part come to 
the top. The divinity of the Egyptians is a being 
who is born and dies, showing an analogy in their 
minds between human life and the periodical work- 
ings of Nature. They looked through their deities 
to the one all-containing Power behind them all, 
just as they discerned through changing pheno- 
mena the harmony and universal law by which 
these were controlled. 

Thus we have tried to explain how these deities 
are elements or functions of nature distinguished 
from the other elements and functions surrounding 
them, and separately considered, yet never held to 
be in reality distinct existences. On the contrary 
they seem collectively to be a flow of the divine 
essence, now poured into one cup, now into another, 
changing with the cup in name and form and attri- 
bute. This mingling or fusion of one divinity in 
another could not have been held as otherwise than 
sacrilegious had each been considered to be a dis- 
tinct, independent and eternal existence. “Osiris 
is Ra, and reciprocally” is found written in the 
hymn to Ra. In the same litany Ra is hailed as 
the supreme power; and yet his form is that of 
Toum, and that of Seb, and that of Isis, and so on 
through the long roll of deities. The philosophic 
meaning which we discern in all this is the continu- 
ity of Nature in the midst of change, considered as 
the work or manifestation of an all-creating and 
ever-present power ; and the philosophic tendency 
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which we seem to see in their thought is from 
theism to pantheism through polytheistic forms. 
Apparent polytheism in the deities embodying phe- 
nomena is not inconsistent with the belief in one 
God; in fact, with the Egyptian, polytheism is 
grafted on monotheism and is in itself but a persua- 
sion to the belief in unity. 

It is to be understood that we have been speak- 
ing of the Egyptian religion as it was held by the 
initiated, jealously preserved by the priestly caste, 
and made known to us by the sacred writings and 
inscriptions on temple and tomb. This esoteric 
character of their faith had profoundly impressed 
the Greeks, the only contemporary foreign people 
by whom the philosophy of the Egyptian religion 
was studied. That the worship of the common 
people was essentially polytheistic is undoubtedly 
true, and we can see how necessary it was that 
polytheism should not only be tolerated but incul- 
cated by priests on the multitude. The esoteric 
doctrine was too refined, too metaphysical, too com- 
plicated, for the comprehension and reverence of 
the people. 

We have said that there were two great classes 
of deities, those of the elements and forces of 
nature, and those who presided over the dead. It is 
among the latter only that we meet with distinc- 
tive moral attributes. We find such indeed in the 
one over-ruling God, but in those deities who per- 
sonify the forces and elements of nature there is no 
trace of moral power. As in modern thought it is 
frequently insisted that the forces of nature are un- 
moral, so in the personification of those forces by 
the Egyptians, morality is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. 

In considering the gods of the dead we enter 
upon a system of morality connected with the 
elemental and solar divinities only by the person 
and triad of Osiris, the deity of the nocturnal sun. 
He is the only god of the lower world who repre- 
sents a force of nature, and that force, of course, 
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an invisible and intangible one. He is universally 
described as the Good Being, as the deity of moral 
good. His attendant in the judgment of souls is 
Truth, and because Truth is said to be one with 
God, Truth is therefore an attribute. of God and is 
held to be a divinity with distinctive name and 
form. 

Osiris, as the god of the dead, is identified with 
the idea of the immortality of the soul, while as 
judge of the dead he represents moral good. In 
Osiris are centred all the myths having for origin 
the disappearance of the sun in the West and its 
reappearance in the East. In the most prominent 
of these Osiris is represented as killed and torn in 
pieces by Typhon, who typifies the power of evil 
and of darkness. The limbs of Osiris are collected 
together by Isis, and the god revives under the form 
of Horus, the rising sun. 

But it is in the réle of judge of the dead rather 
than of pilot of the actual disk of the sun that 
Osiris is so great a figure in the Egyptian pantheon. 
From the instant the man dies, Osiris becomes the 
deity presiding over his future destiny. It is he 
alone who is invoked on the stele. It is he under 
_ whose protection the deceased places himself; it is 
his name that the dead assumes in order to defend 
himself against the powers of evil. It is he who 
presides over the extraordinary journey through the 
nether world which is described in the one hundred 
and sixty-five chapters of the Book of the Dead, 


__., of which the most important passages are written 
on mummy cases, on the walls of tombs, or on 





papyri laid with the dead, so as to enable the soul 
to be instructed how to overcome the obstacles in 
its path. 

We find associated with Osiris, Anubis, who does 
not indeed represent a moral attribute but who pre- 
sides over a moral duty of the highest importance. 
He is the deity of burials and funeral rites. No du- 
ties are more strictly enjoined upon the Egyptians by 
their religion than those of respect for the remains 
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of the dead, and of scrupulous performance of the 
prescribed rites. Each vital portion of the body 
separately embalmed was entrusted to one of the 
four funereal genii, whose charge it was to reunite 
these several portions in the body when the deceased 
should enter upon his life in the other world. 

The figures of Osiris, with his sisters Isis and 
Nephtis, and Anubis with the four genii form an 
important part of the adornment of the mummy 
cases, especially those of the later period, and with 
these are interlaced hieroglyphics describing the 
voyage of the soul. All this consecration of the 
dead signifies the immortality of man as typified in 
the myth of Osiris, — 

The Ritual, or Book of the Dead, contains the 
knowledge of the dangers that the deceased has to 
meet, and of the invocations to be uttered accord- 
ing to the hour of the night and the place in which 
he finds himself. The topography of the nether 
world is described in detail. The directions given 
are feverishly minute, and it is only by a thorough 
acquaintance with them that the soul is enabled to 
work out its own salvation and to unite itself event- 
ually with Osiris. 

Over these regions, over these rites, over the sub- 
ordinate deities and genii attending the solar bark, 
Osiris presides, as well as over a court of forty-two 
assessors by which the soul is tried. This trial is 
graphically symbolized by a picture of the man, 
standing for the acts of his life, and weighed against 
the image of Truth in the opposite scale. 

We have then two distinct systems of tests for 
the soul, One, the purely moral one, in which the 
soul is judged by its conduct on earth, the other, 
with a deeper significance, the measure of the soul 
by its own conduct through the spiritual world. 
This latter test required a perfect knowledge of 
the soul’s powers, an unshaken confidence in its 
ultimate union with Osiris and a firm resolution to 
overcome all the obstacles which impeded its pro- 
gress. In this respect the soul had its salvation in 
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its own keeping, no god intervening to help. This 
is the underlying principle of the Book of the Dead 
which expresses a profound thought by means of 
a dramatic form. 

In order to overcome those obstacles the soul 
had to be armed with the weapons and defences 
supplied by a knowledge of the ritual of the dead, 
with which it was furnished by study on earth. 
It was not until the soul, having passed through its 
trials, had entered the hall of Truth, and the heart 
of the man had been weighed, that it could look 
upon the face of Osiris, and be made a partaker 
with him of eternity. This spiritual combat and 
victory constituted the primal conception and the 
essential principle of the Egyptian faith in the 
world to come. 

That this faith degenerated in later days into a 
mere dependence upon the magical power of charms 
and incantations, was a natural accompaniment of 
the decay of religion. That which was in its 
essence a high and beautiful conception of the life 
and progress of the soul became in the end distorted 
into a terror which could be allayed only by blind 
adherence to the letter of the ritual. And when its 
spirit was profaned, religion became but a scheme 
of magic leading naturally to the skepticism which 
prevailed conspicuously in the time of the Ptole- 
mies. Skepticism had its legitimate ending in a 
pessimism which is illustrated in a tablet in the 
British Museum, of the period just before the 
Roman conquest, in which the fate of the dead is 
painted in the most sombre colors. One finds in it 
a touch of the philosophy of the Rubdiydt of Omar 
Khayydm. This is the dirge issuing from the 


nether world: “O brother, husband, uncle, priest ~~ 


of Ptah, do not cease from drinking, from eating, 
from intoxicating thyself, from making love, from 
making a day happy, from following thy heart day 
and night; do not put grief into thy heart. What 
are the years, however many they be, that one 
passes upon the earth.” “The West [so the land 
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of Death was called] is a land of sleep and of heavy 
darkness—a place where those who dwell must 
remain, Sleeping in mummied form they wake 
no more to see their brothers, they recognize never- 
more father or mother; their heart forgets their 
wives and their children. Fresh water which the 
earth has for whosoever is on it, is stagnant water 
with me — it flows towards him who is on earth — 
but the water which is near me is putrid. I know 
no longer where I am since I have come into this 
valley of death. Give me running water to drink, 
saying to me, ‘Do not withdraw thy libation vase 
from the waters.’ Put thy face toward the north 
wind, on the brink of the water, and let the fresh- 
ness of it solace my heart of its grief. He whose 
_. name is ‘ Complete — death — comes,’ when he has 
called all the people to him, terrifying their hearts 
with the fear of him, there is none who dares to 
look him in the face among gods and men, and for 
him the great are as the little. He spares not him 
who loves him, he takes the child from its mother, 
as well as the old man. Whosoever meets him on 
his path becomes fearful, and though all the people 
supplicate before him he does not turn his face 
towards them. One does not come to pray to him, 
for he does not listen to him who implores; he 
does not see those who give him presents of every 
kind of cake. O you who come to this funereal 
mount, offer me provisions, the smoke of incense — 
a libation at all the festivals of Amenti.” Such was 
the end of Egyptian ritualism. 

But, as we have seen, the soul, in addition to the 
necessity of right conduct in the next world, was 
subject to a judgment of its conduct on earth by 
Osiris and his forty-two assessors. What was then 
the measure of righteousness which the Egyptians 
held before themselves? What was their moral 
code, and how was it dependent upon their religion ? 
How was it derived from their conception of the 
nature of God ? 

Authentic documents answer these questions so 
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far as to enable us to judge of the spirit of their 
morality, and of their idea of God as a moral 
Being. With them God is just, wise, benevolent, 
beneficent. He directs the fortunes of men upon 
earth, and during their mortal life blesses and pun- 
ishes them according to their deeds, and with an 
equity that man himself can measure. The wor- 
ship which is due to Him is not one of fear, but 
one of love and of reverence: “ Pray humbly,” 
says Ani, “ with a loving heart; let all thy words 
be spoken in secret. Such prayers He will answer, 
and will protect thee in thy affairs. He will listen 
to thee now and will accept thy offering.” * 

The morality of the Egyptians is in accordance 
with this conception. “Do not rule men by their 
fears,” says Ptah-Hotep, “for this is the will of 
God.”? “ Treat your dependents well; this becomes 
those whom God has favored.” Reap in the field 
which God has given you and not in your neigh- 
bor’s.* If you are powerful, have respect to know- 
ledge and to calm speech. Command only to direct ; 
to be absolute is to turn to evil. Temper the vi- 
vacity of an ardent heart. A’ gentle man overcomes 
obstacles.” If you are a judge listen patiently; 
“the way to obtain a sincere explanation is to listen 
with gentleness.”® Deal faithfully with those who 
employ you. The gift of affection is worth more 
than the offerings with which you are laden. “ Let 
the love which you feel pass into the hearts of those 
who love you. Cause people to be loving and 
obedient.”* “That which transports men near to_ 
God is love for the work which they do.”* No 
work is debasing, “for if you stoop in obeying a 
superior, your conduct is wholly good before God. 
Knowing who should obey and who should com- 
mand, let not your heart revolt against the latter, 
since you know that authority is in him, therefore 


1 Ani, Maxim It. 5 Ptah-Hotep, 25. 
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be respectful to him according to his due. When 
God has turned his face from a man, he is struck 
down.”! “ Deliver with exactness the message of 
your superior. Hold your commission as superior 
to your appreciation of it.”? Do not substitute 
what you believe to be his intention for the words 
that your employer has spoken.° 

This sentiment of gentleness and of love begins 
with the family. The moralist exhorts his son to 
love and cherish his wife and satisfy her wishes, and 
Ani declares it to be the duty of the son to love 
and protect his mother. This consideration for 
others extends through all the different relations of 
life, and manifests itself as the basis of culture and 
of courtesy, good manners being dwelt upon as of 
equal importance with good morals. “Do not eat 
bread while another stands before thee, without ex- 
tending thy hand towards the bread for him.” * 
“If thou art great after having been little, if thou 
art rich after having been poor, when thou art at 
the head of the city, do not take advantage of 
having reached the first rank, harden not thy heart 
on account of thy elevation; thou hast become 
only the steward of the goods of God. Do not 
put thy neighbor behind thee; for know that he 
is thy equal.”® “If thou aimest at polite man- 
ners do not question disputatiously him whom thou 
approachest. Speak with him privately, so as not 
to embarrass him. Do not discuss with him with- 
out giving him time to impregnate his mind with 
the subject of the discourse. If he shows his igno- 
rance, if he gives thee opportunity to bring him to 
shame, treat him rather with respect. . . . Do not 
answer him in a crushing manner; do not over- 
whelm him, do not belabor him.”® Of a man 
wanting in good manners, even in the company 
of those repugnant to him, it is said that “he is 
an affliction to his mother and to his kindred.”? 


1 Ptah-Hotep, io. 8 Ptah-Hotep, 28. ° Ptah-Hotep, 33. 
4 Lota 13. VAN (SS: " Kagiuna. 
° Ptah-Hotep, 30. 
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The sage warns his pupil against contentious dis- 
cussions and against repeating unguarded language: 
“ Do not repeat an excess of language, do not listen 
- to it; it is something which has escaped from the 
heat of the soul.”* “If thou desirest that thy con- 
duct should be good and free from all evil, avoid 
bad temper. It is a pernicious malady which leads 
to discord. . . . When a man has taken justice for 
his basis, walks in its ways and dwells therein, there 
is no place in him for ill-humor.”? Activity, con- 
tentment, and cheerfulness are dwelt upon as virtues, 
“Be active and diligent through your life, doing 
more than is required, but see that you do no 
wrong in your activity. He brings misfortune in 
his house, he who has a heart without energy.” 
“Let your face be light with cheerfulness during 
the days of your life.” * 

Both Ani and Ptah-Hotep insist repeatedly on 
prudence and discretion in speech and in counsel. 
“Let not your thought be known to the man of evil 
tongue. . . . For the fall of man is in his tongue.”® 
“The breast of man is as the hall of the public 
storehouse filled with all manner of sayings. Choose 
that which is good; and that which is evil, imprison 
it within thy breast.”° If you are a wise man sit- 
ting in the council chamber, “ be silent rather than 
scatter your words... . . To speak in council is an 
art, because speech is more criticised than work.”* 

Ptah-Hotep concludes with an urgent appeal to 
his son, to whom these maxims, though of general 
application, are especially addressed, to listen to 
truth as it is taught by the fathers to the sages. To 
hearken to truth and to obey it, is with him the 
foundation of the right conduct of life. Moral truth 
is unchangeable because of its divine origin. “The 
councils of the past are the councils heard by the 
gods.” Therefore the great God says: “Instruct 


1 Ptah-Hotep, 23. 4 Ptah-Flotep, 34. 
2 (bid. 19. 5 Ant, 33. 
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thou in the words of old. They will make the 
nourishment of children and of grown men. He. 
who understands them shall walk in the satisfaction 
of his heart, and that which they teach brings no 
satiety.”! ‘Therefore listen to the things which I 
have spoken. Thy wisdom will increase ; only in this 
wise shalt thou attain to Ma.”? “Esteem wisdom 
as more precious than the emerald.”® “ But he who 
is not mindful of its law sees knowledge in igno- 
tance, virtue in vice, commits all iniquity, his life is in 
death, his nourishment is fraud in which he glories.” * 

But while the moral law is immutable, it is a can- 
vas to be embellished, “ upon which the words of the 
wise will be an instruction to men.”* As the expres- 
sion of Truth may be perfected by instruction, so 
may art constantly be developed, “ for the barrier of 
art isnot to be closed, no artist being endowed with 
all its perfections.”° The Egyptian believed ina cul- 
tivation founded on eternal principles and old tradi- 
tions, and he did not believe in individualism in con- 
duct. He was essentially conservative, and reticent, 
if not repressive, of new ideas: “ Let thy thoughts 
be abundant, but let thy mouth be reserved.”" “ Be- 
ware of disclosing the ideas which spring up within 
thee, but teach thou according to the words of the 
wise.” ° 

These moral precepts which we have quoted are 
contained in some of the oldest of Egyptian records. 
Some of them were written by Ptah-Hotep, a digni- 
tary living under the V dynasty, and others are the 
reflections of Kaqinna, who lived in the time of the 
III dynasty. Startling indeed is the thought that 
the words of this latter sage are older than the great 
pyramid which was built during the IV dynasty. 

These precepts of conduct are supplemented and 
confirmed by a chapter in the “ Book of the Dead,” 


1 Ptah-Hotep, 1. 

2 Ptah-Hotep, 38. Main the Egyptian language signifies har- 
mony with the divine order of the universe; or, as otherwise de- 
fined, the true, the good, and the beautiful. 

8 Ptah-Hotep, 2. 5 Ptah-Hotep, 38. ™ Ptah-Hotep, 43. 
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which is perhaps of equally remote antiquity, and 
which remained through all Egyptian history the 
manual of religion. In chapter cxxv it is written 
that the soul of the defunct, entering the hall of 
Truth, makes a reply to each of the forty-two asses- 
sors of Osiris in turn, that he is innocent of the par- 
ticular sin which that assessor is appointed to judge ; 
and in summing up his life, it is claimed by him 
that “there is neither evil, nor sin, nor taint, nor 
impurity in him. There is no accusation, no oppo- 
sition against him, he lives in Truth, nourishes him- 
self with Truth, the heart is charmed witn what he 
has done on earth. ‘That which he has done, men 
proclaim it, the gods rejoice in it. He has concili- 
ated God by his love. He has given bread to the 
hungry, water to the thirsty, clothing to the naked. 
He has given a boat to him who was in need of 
one. . .. He is master of Truth, he is pure.” 

We have also quoted from the book of Ani, which, 
judging from its style and writing, is thought to 
have been written not earlier than the XX dynasty, 
nor later than the XXV._ Its principles, which 
accord with older books, make us confident that the 
substance of the moral code of the Egyptians re- 
mained much the same through the long span of 
centuries. 

The foundations of this moral code then were 
these: truth, justice, charity, consideration for one’s 
neighbor in all the relations of life, fidelity to one’s 
obligations and to one’s superior, purity of life, and 
respect for parents, for age, for law, for authority and 
for traditions. Inthe great manual of their religion 
it is the ideas of purity and of charity that are mostly 
dwelt upon, proving that these were the cardinal vir- 
tues which they prized. The qualities of abnega- 
tion and of self-sacrifice are not called upon; there is 
no place in their scheme for the hero or the martyr. 
But through all their moral ideas there runs a strong 
sense of the necessity of selfccmmand as the corner- 
stone of character. As Ptah-Hotep solemnly puts. 
it, “ The man master of his soul is superior to those 
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whom God has loaded with his gifts.” A most 
striking fact in their code is the recognition of the 
full moral responsibility of man. No inexorable 
fate controls him; his will is free. "The Greek idea 
of the Nemesis weighing upon a whole family in 
punishment of the crime of an ancestor, the Hebrew 
doctrine of the retribution required of the son for the 
sins of the father, find no place in Egyptian thought. 
Each man stands upon his own conduct, master of 
the ways of good and evil. While the religion of 
the Egyptians is full of love from God to man, and 
from man to God, there is no place in it for the di- 
vine forgiveness of sins. What man has done is 
done ; he is to be judged in accordance with it. Ab- 
solution is unknown, the efficacy of repentance is 
not mentioned, the reparation for evil is not looked 
for. When the works of a man are weighed at the 
last judgment, and he does not come up to the stand- 
ard of truth, he is adjudged to be wanting, and his- 
soul is condemned to continue awhile in misery and 
then to suffer second death. All this proves the 
close connection in their minds between morality 
and religion. The pious man must in their view be 
morally good; but moral good was of no avail to 
his soul except through the practice of piety and the 
observance of religious rites. Yet it would be an 
error to suppose that the practice of piety consisted 
exclusively in the observance of the ritual. It was 
founded in a profound sense of the spiritual connec- 
tion of man with God. “Give thyself to God,” 
says Ani; “keep thyself continually for God, and 
let to-morrow be like to-day. Let thine eye con- 
sider the acts of God. It is He who smites him who 
is smitten.” ? 

Are we not then justified by our survey of Egyp- 
tian religion, summary and imperfect though it be, 
in drawing the conclusion that the essence of their 
faith was essentially ideal; that it was the worship 
of one God exhibiting himself to man in a multipli- 
city of attributes? These attributes were either the 

1 Ani, 46. 
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creative or regulating forces of nature, which give 
life and light, or else the spiritual ideas which give 
moral and intellectual light to man. 

One question, however, remains to be considered. 
Did the Egyptians worship animals, and to what ex- 
tent? Ifany animal was worshipped by them it was 
surely the bull Apis. This bull was selected for cer- 
tain sacred marks which proved the presence of the 
divinity in the animal, or, as they expressed it, Apis 
was the living image of Osiris when visiting the 
earth. It was not Apis that was worshipped, but 
Osiris in Apis, just as in the temples it was not the 
statue of the god which was adored, but the deity 
informing and consecrating the statue by his pres- 
ence. ‘The body of Apis was held sacred in death 
as well as in life, and his remains were preserved in 
sarcophagi in the Serapeum with as much magnifi- 
cence as those of a king." He is said also to sym- 
bolize the power of Ptah, but it was as the repre- 
sentative of the divinity, and not actually for himself, 
that he was adored. This is the only instance in 
which from any point of view it can be said that 
an animal was worshipped. Many animals were 
held sacred, such as the cat, the ibis, the crocodile, 
the hawk, etc. The reason of this apparently was, 
that the heads of these animals were often substi- 
tuted for human heads in the sculptured representa- 
tions of the different deities. Why these deities 
were so represented we can only conjecture. Per- 
haps it was owing to the incompetency of the early 
artists to give individuality to the human head in 
profile; or, which seems more probable, it was be- 
cause the distinctive trait of the animal expressed 
the characteristic quality of that divinity. Horus, 
for instance, is generally represented with the head 
of a hawk, as alluding to the supposed power of that 
bird to face the light of the sun. The lioness con- 
secrated to Seket, the ardent heat of the sun, simi- 
larly expresses power. In consequence, therefore, 


* Mummies of the bull Apis are to be seen in the rooms of the 
New York Historical Society. 
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of this use of the head of an animal in representing 
a deity, the animal itself came to be considered as 
sacred to that deity. To kill it was a direct affront 
to the divine person, and a crime punishable by 
death. This was the custom which so scandalized 
Herodotus, and it was this belief in the sacred char- 
acter of certain animals that gave rise to the remark — 
of the Grecian traveller, that it was more common 
to meet gods than men on the banks of the Nile. 

The whole subject of animal worship greatly ex- 
cited the curiosity of Herodotus, Diodorus, and Plu- 
tarch, and exhausted their ingenuity. They could 
not penetrate the mystery, norcan we. The nature 
of it may have been unknown, even to the Egyptians 
of those times, and may have existed as an article of 
belief founded only on ancient and unexplained tra- 
dition. 

We must repeat that we have endeavored to con- 
sider the whole subject of the Egyptian religion as 
we must suppose it to have been present in the 
mind of an enlightened and reverent Egyptian; in 
the mind, for instance, of a sage like Ptah-Hotep, 
or Ani; men neither superstitious nor scoffers, but 
believers in the justice and goodness of God, and 
piously accepting the traditions of their race, yet 
looking beyond them at the truths that they repre- 
sented. 

We are ready to admit that the common people 
may have worshipped animals as they did a multi- 
plicity of gods. It is impossible to suppose that 
an ignorant man could make the distinction be- 
tween the deity and the animal consecrated by the 
presence of the deity. What he worshipped was 
doubtless the material object presented to him for 
worship. 

But it is unjust in contemplating a great religion 
to judge of it by the superstition of the vulgar. This 
religion was anchored on eternal principles evolved 
by the moral development of many generations of 
‘thoughtful men. It relied upon the justness of its 
principles and its close accord with the character of 
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the people, bearing witness to the gentle qualities of 
the Egyptians, and to their intense religious earnest- 
ness and breadth of thought. 

We can only approach a comprehension of it by 
striving to enter into the thoughts and the ideals of 
those who created it. It had indeed one character- 
istic of a great religion, namely, its many-sidedness. 
To the idealist it presented lofty ideals; to the 
sovereign power, the close alliance between the tem- 
poral ruler and the Ruler of the Universe; to the 
superstitious, objects of devotion; to the multitude, 
the splendor of ceremonies, 

The secrets of the faith lay with the priests, and 
its tendencies were undoubtedly modified by them 
at different epochs in accordance with the interest 
of their caste. It is easy to see how the priesthood 
found their account in a religion which relied upon 
the splendor of worship and the richness of offer- 
ings; offerings not dependent upon the liberalities 
of private individuals, but mainly upon the king, 
who gave with royal generosity the tribute of the 
nation or the spoils of war. But we need not as- 
sume that the interest: of the priests was merely 
selfish. It was doubtless involved with a strong 
national as well as religious feeling. : 

To judge by comparison between the simplicity 
of the early monuments, and the vast elaboration of 
design seen in the temples of the Ramesean period, 
and still more conspicuous in those of the Ptolemaic 
time, we must believe that the priests steadily tended 
to make their worship more ceremonial, more sym- 
bolical, and more remote from the understanding of 
the people. Holding in their own hands, as it were, 
the keys of the nether world, they used their power 
to multiply funereal rites, which were held as neces- 
sary to salvation, and which could be administered 
only through themselves. From this source they 
derived large revenues. The fees were no doubt 
proportioned to the fortune of the defunct; and, 
though the rich man could secure for himself fuller 
immunity from the dangers of the next world, yet 
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the poor was not without his share of hope for the 
future life. Again, the enormous preéminence given 
to the king in public worship was evidence of 
priestly craft. Another testimony to this was the 
exalting of Ammon-Ra over the other divinities. 
Ammon, who from being the deity of the province 
of Thebes became the supreme object of worship 
throughout Upper and Lower Egypt, was repre- 
sented on earth by the Theban sovereign, and the 
exalting of the deity exalted the king, and thus con- 
solidated the royal power. That it was well paid 
for is no mere matter of conjecture. We know by 
inscriptions, as well as by the splendor of the tem- 
ples themselves, how richly Seti and Rameses en- 
dowed religion. The power over the king which 
this policy gave to the priests was used by them at 
different times to increase their own authority at the 
expense of that of the king. Many of the obscure 
internal struggles of Egyptian history were caused 
by the efforts of the sovereign to emancipate himself 
from a control which had become tyrannical. The 
high-priest at certain epochs became almost the 
equal of the Pharaoh, and-he is figured on some 
monuments in a place as important as that of the 
king. 

This political alliance for the advantage of the 
king on the one hand, and of the priests on the 
other, gradually modified the forms and even the 
objects of worship. The priests dwelt more and 
more upon the dangers of the passage into the next 
world, which could be avoided only by means 
within their control. This is shown by the nature 
of the representations on the papyri buried with the 
dead, which in the Ptolemaic period figured with 
vividness the terrors of the last voyage of the soul, 
while the earlier papyri contained simply prayers; 
in the latter, if the soul’s ordeal is touched upon, it 
is to dwell on the moral judgment of Osiris. 

The Ptolemaic period had some other distinctive 
features, in which three great traits are prominent. 
ist. The preéminence of the triad of Osiris in the 
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worship in the temples, and the dedication of tem- 
ples to that triad, Osiris, Isis, and Horus, as espe- 
cially shown at Denderah, Edfou, Deir-el-Medineh, 
and Phila. 2d. The development of the worship 
of Isis under the name of Hathor. From being 
worshipped as the goddess of the lovely face, she 
rose to be the representative of the beauty and the 
harmony of nature. She came to be considered as 
the divine personification of Love and Truth and 
Goodness. Mariette suggests that this may be due 
to the infiltration of platonic ideas into the Egyptian 
mind. In the latest times Isis became also the pro- 
tectress of the souls of women, and to her instead of 
to Osiris are the invocations upon their tombs ad- 
dressed. 3d. The union into one conglomerate 
deity, not of the names only, but of the forms and 
symbols of different deities, thus, as M. Maspero 
says, making of the pantheon one single god-pan- 
theon. 

Religion decayed with the loss of national inde- 
pendence. Alexander, indeed, proclaimed himself 
the son of Ammon, and stamped on his coins the 
ram’s horns, which were the symbols of his filiation ; 
and the Ptolemies, following his example, adopted 
the Egyptian religion. But their power was mili- 
tary and rested on foreign mercenaries. They used 
the priesthood only as a means to cajole or to influ- 
ence the multitude, and from this time the priests, 
deposed from a position of political importance, be- 
came only the leaders of superstition. In the Ro- 
man period which followed, the great religion crum- 
bled into a conglomeration of magical formule, and 
miserable devices of necromancy took the place of 
the old ideals and of the impartial judgment of Osi- 
Tis. 

The history of the Egyptian religion shows its 
strength and its weakness. This religion could only 
have originated with a contemplative people of 
homogeneous race, isolated from all other nations, 
and developing freely its own nature through count- 
less generations. It was a religion which could 
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attain its own acme of power and strength only 
when this people became dominant and conquering ; 
but which faded away when reverses came and 
Egyptian independence succumbed before attacks 
of stronger races. It had nothing in it which 
adapted itself to the wants of other peoples, for these 
were repelled from it by the loftiness and remote- 
ness of its conceptions on the one hand, and by the 
baseness and strangeness of its superstitions on the 
other; nor had this religion the strong root of vital- 
ity which could enable it to hold its own when dis- 
severed from national power. 

It will be seen that there are certain analogies be- 
tween the Egyptian and the Christian religions: the 
constant recurrence of the idea of the Trinity; the 
personification of evil in Typhon; the conflict be- 
tween good and evil, and the ultimate victory of 
- good, typified in the conquest of Typhon by Osiris ; 
the life of Osiris as the god upon earth in the form 
of man, his violent death, and his resurrection as the 
judge of the next world and the protector of the 
good in this. And this myth of the life and resur- 
rection of Osiris, it is to be remembered, was the 
most sacred and the most universal; the more surely 
sacred since we find it perfect from the very first, 
and amid all the changes of thought about the other 
divinities, remaining unchanged as the supreme 
myth of Egypt. With this was connected the be- 
lief in the union after death of the soul with Osiris, 
in whom all became equal, beggar and king, rich 
and poor. 

A close analogy to the principles of Christian eth- 
ics is seen in the moral code of the Egyptians in 
their insistence upon faith, purity, charity, and fidel- 
ity, as the fundamental virtues. Their religion was 
a humanizing religion, which always held before 
them, as a duty and an ideal, a tender consideration 
for each other. Man, in their belief, was the friend 
of God, and God was just and loving toman. The 
foundations of their creed were faith in the immor- 
tal personality of man, and his responsibility to God ; 
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and it rested, as upon a rock, on Truth as the su- 
preme attribute of God. It was these great princi- 
ples of their faith, and their spiritual attitude of 
mind, which are not less impressive than their mon- 
umental art. 
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HE ART OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 

At first sight the art of Egypt, 
stamped with a character so 
peculiarly its own, gives us 
the impression of immova- 
bility. A greater familiarity 
with it soon discloses the fact 
that it had a history of its own corresponding very 
closely with the history of the nation. Its periods 
of development, stagnation, and decay are indis- 
solubly connected with the circumstances of the 
national life. Indeed, the sensitiveness of Egyptian 
art to the influences, native or foreign, which sur- 
rounded it helps one to understand the character 
and conditions of the different ages in its history. 
It may be profitable, therefore, to recall briefly the 
important periods of that history. 

During the first ten dynasties, known as the an- 
cient empire or Memphite period, so called from its 
greatest capital, the seat of power was in the north- 
ern part of Central Egypt, near the point where the 
valley of the Nile widens into the Delta. 

With the XI dynasty begins the first period 
of Theban domination—a domination extending 
over both Upper and Lower Egypt, and closing 
somewhat obscurely with the XIV dynasty. In the 
latter part of this period occurred invasions of tribes 
from Asia which eventually established a foreign 
sovereignty under the Hyksos or Shepherd kings. 
Of what race these were, we cannot definitely tell; 
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but the features of the statues found at Bubastis and 
elsewhere in the Delta distinctly recall an Assyrian, 
and sometimes a Mongolian type. We do not 
know how far beyond the Delta the power of these 
kings extended, but we know that in the XVII 
dynasty a great uprising of the nation overwhelmed 
them and drove them from the country. This up- 
rising was evidently led by the house of Thebes, 
princes with a genius for war and government. 
Under them the second Theban empire rose and 
welded together the crowns of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, never again to be dissevered. ‘The Theban 
sovereignty culminated in the reigns of Seti and 
Rameses IJ of the XIX dynasty. It was main- 
tained with vigor to the XXI dynasty. After this 
the seat of empire seems to have been transferred 
to Sais in the Delta, and from this time begins 
the decadence of the native dynasties, a decadence 
due partly to internal weakness and partly to the 
growing and threatening power of Persia. Cam- 
byses finally overthrew Amasis, the last king of the 
XXVI dynasty, and thenceforth no sovereign of 
native origin ever again ruled over the whole of 
Egypt; though there are instances of independent 
sovereignty it: Southern Egypt, under kings re- 
corded as of the XXVI, XXVIII, and XXIX 
dynasties. The Persian conqueror, whose passage 
in Egypt is marked only by destruction, transmitted 
his rule to his successors, the last of whom yielded: 
the land to the victorious arms of Alexander. 

It is evident that after the first rush of Persian 
invaders was over, the national life and institutions 
of Egypt had still vitality enough left to maintain 
themselves even under a foreign rule. At the divi- 
sion of Alexander’s empire, Egypt again became an 
independent sovereignty. The Ptolemies, at their 
accession to the throne of the Pharaohs, identified 
themselves with the people of Egypt, their religion 
and their nationality. But when, three hundred 
years later, the Romans took possession of the 
country, Egypt had become disintegrated under the 
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weak and corrupt rule of the later monarchs. It 
sank into a Roman province, and its history ceases. 
' It is only at a comparatively late period that we 
are able to fix the dates of Egyptian history. We 
may indeed surmise that Abraham visited Egypt in 
the latter part of the Memphite period; we may 
even deem it probable that Joseph was prime minis- 
ter of one of the Hyksos kings, but the first paral- 
lel event recorded in the history of another people 
which we know of with any approach to certainty 
is the construction of the treasure cities of Pithom and 
Ramses, built by the enforced labor of the Israelites 
under Rameses II, the mighty warrior known in 
Greek tradition as Sesostris the Great. Solomon 
was contemporary with the XXII dynasty. He- 
rodotus visited Egypt about a hundred years after 
the Persian conquest, so that the last of the twenty- 
four native dynasties which ruled successively over 
Egypt had passed away before the father of history 
began to write. 

It is only by such tentative methods of com- 
parison that we can form some conception of the 
remoteness and antiquity of Egyptian annals. If 
we seek to measure the length of those annals 
we find some approximate indications. The infer- 
ences from Manetho’s list of kings, confirmed as 
it is to a great extent by the tablets of Abydos and 
of Karnak, and by other monumental inscriptions, 
make it probable that Menes, the first recorded 
monarch, lived not less than 3500 years before the 
Christian Era. But it is also probable that Menes 
found a civilization and a religion already advanced 
to a highpoint. Of the antiquity of Egyptian civi- 
lization even at that time, we have a curious scien- 
tific testimony. A careful computation of the rate 
at which the valley of the Nile increases in height 
shows that a century’s deposit of mud raises the 
level by five inches. Out of ninety-five different 
borings in the valley of the Nile, seventy brought 
to view examples of man’s handiwork, sculptured 
granite, for instance, and fragments of colored 
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mosaics; fragments of pottery were found at depths 
of seventy feet, while at a depth of thirty-three feet 
an inscribed tablet was discovered which, upon the 
reasoning stated above, must have been left there 
eighty centuries ago. Another piece of indirect 
evidence is found in the fact that there are about 
fifty pyramids or royal tombs in the Memphite dis- 
trict. If we suppose that every king had built a 
pyramid, and that the reigns averaged twenty or 
twenty-five years, this would imply that ten or 
twelve centuries elapsed between the time of the 
first built by a monarch of the IV dynasty and the 
last erected under the XII dynasty. 

That the Egyptians were, from our first know- 
ledge of them, one people, united under one govern- 
ment, influenced by one religion, controlled by one 
standard of national custom and using one lan- 
guage, is incontestable. 

It is probable, if we may trust tradition, that 
Menes, the first king of the first dynasty, united the 
provinces of Egypt under one administration and 
made of the Egyptians a nation. Their language 
as well as their religion must have been formed be- 
fore this had happened. The earliest dated piece 
of writing is of the time of Cheops, king of the IV 
dynasty, and builder of the great Pyramid. But 
there are preserved in the Gizeh Museum six panels 
in wood of the tomb of Hosi, in which the archaic 
style of the sculptured figures and of the hierogly- 
phics themselves has proved to scholars that they 
belong to a period earlier than the IV dynasty. 
And when we consider that the art of writing must 
in any nation be perfected long after the existence 
of the language which it records, and that sacred 
inscriptions must, be long subsequent to the forma- 
tion of a primitive religion which they reveal to us, 
we may well believe that in the time of Menes, 
founder of the first national dynasty, there already 
existed a language and a religion fully established 
in their principles and in their forms. 

The art of Egypt, not less than its history, is 
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determined to a great extent by natural conditions. 
The material for building with which Egypt is 
most liberally furnished is a fine hard sandstone; 
and with this there is an ample supply of granite 
and sienite and calcareous limestones, but no marble. 
The quarries of Silsilis and Assouan lie near the 
river, upon which great blocks of stone can be easily — 
floated from one end of the land to the other. 
There is very little wood, and that only palm and 
acacia and sycamore. The climate is free from 
storms of rain and from any moisture, so that the 
surface of the stone can keep the freshness of its 
aspect and the sharpness of its cutting for many 
centuries without the slightest sign of deteriora- 
tion. | 

All primitive architecture is said to use wood as 
its material because wood is most easily worked and 
because the post and the beam seem naturally to 
have suggested the column and the architrave. 
We know from the paintings in the tombs that the 
houses of the higher classes in the early times were 
made of wood, and that in some cases the capitals 
of the columns resembled the lotus bud. Diodorus 
says that the houses of the ancient Egyptians were 
made of reeds interlaced, and that these were still 
in use in his day among the common people. It 
may well be that from this primitive custom was 
derived the papyrus bud column, which is an imita- 
tion of papyrus reeds bound together by a band 
near the top. There is also on the angles and under 
the cornice of the temple walls a rounded moulding 
so incised as to represent a succession of reeds fast- 
ened by bands on the wall. There are no other in- 
dications that suggest anything but the use of stone 
in early Egyptian buildings. 

There is one monument which brings us nearer 
than such conjectures to the sources of this archi- 
tecture. Near the Great Pyramid stands a structure 
known as the temple of the Sphinx, a cruciform 
building of dressed granite, the interior of which 
was formerly lined with alabaster. Upon the walls 
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and the square pillars rest the rectangular blocks of 
the roof or terrace. There is now no trace of in- 
scription, sculpture or ornament. There is no sure 
indication of its purpose, but Mariette considered it 
to be atemple. Its antiquity is made evident by 
its primitive forms. It was the simplest of begin- 
nings. Later, when portrait-sculptors had acquired 
some skill, it may well have occurred to a builder 
that those square angles might be rounded, that 
those columns might be adorned by the conven- 
tional use of natural forms such as the stalk of the 
papyrus and the bud of the lotus, and those walls 
covered with ornament and inscription. 

Within a few yards of this temple stands the 
colossal Sphinx, itself the earliest example of Egyp- 
tian sculpture, coeval perhaps with Menes, the 
founder. It is certainly older than the reign of 
Cheops, for an inscription of that monarch pre- 
served in the Gizeh Museum recalls its restoration 
by him. 

These two monuments come down to us from a 
time preceding every known record; yet both are 
marked by characteristics which are immutable in 
the long story of Egyptian art. In the temple we 
find the simple principles of construction and 
arrangement which governed the builders of the lat- 
est Ptolemaic temple. The pillar and architrave, 
the germ of the hypostyl hall, and the inner shrines 
are here. In the great statue dignity, serenity, 
strength at rest are so wonderfully expressed that 
time and the mutilating hand of man have been 
powerless to destroy the effect of them. It has the 
body of a lion, the highest type of physical power, 
surmounted by a human head, signifying dominat- 
ing intelligence, and its attitude indicates repose not . 
without vigilance. Apart from its size it is one of 
the greatest of ideal works, and as such impossible 
to a people in its infancy. Old as it is, it gives 
evidence of as large a measure of perfect expression 
as Egypt ever afterwards attained to. And its type 
of countenance is the type which the Egyptian 
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sculptor always sought in the representation of the 
gods. | 

The lines of the monumental architecture of 
Egypt may have been suggested by the natural forms 
to which the Egyptian eye was accustomed. The 
rocky hills which bound the broad flat valley con- 
stitute the frontier of the desert plateau, which stands 
as a continual menace over the fertile plain. These 
hills are sometimes pyramidal in shape, they some- 
times suggest enormous crouching animals, and 
sometimes they stretch out in long ranges of cliffs 
with a straight and level sky-line. The cliffs are so 
vertically ribbed as occasionally to present a strik- 
ing effect of rows of colossi and pilasters, and they 
are pierced with numberless caves. 

Thus the outlines of the pyramid, of the flat- 
roofed temple with its massive columns and of the 
rock tomb must have been familiar to the eye of 
the early Egyptian architect from the natural forms 
about him. The Sphinx itself stands prefigured 
in its general outline by the hand of nature. Both 
the scenery and architecture of Egypt convey the 
same general impression of form, not lofty, but 
broad, massive and ponderous. Such is the effect 
of the pyramids themselves when one first sees them. 
It is not till our eyes have recovered from the 
effect of their massiveness that we realize their 
height. The obelisk, which is the only aspiring 
form in Egyptian architecture, is also the only one 
which has no counterpart in nature, and is distinctly 
a product of the imagination. 

The nature of their material made a massive 
architecture necessary to the Egyptians. Their ig- 
norance of the arch, or their inability to use it on a 
large scale, and their want of building wood obliged 
them to put the supporting columns and walls so 
near together that the space between these could be 
bridged by a single stone. To these considerations 
must be added others quite as important arising from 
the purposes of their buildings. One conspicuous 
feature of the Egyptian religion was, as we have seen, 
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its insistence upon the preservation of the body in 
a house which should continue to be the dwelling 
of the dead, The home of the living was but a 
temporary mansion, and might be built of perish- 
able material; the house of the dead must last for- 
ever, so far as the skill of man could accomplish 
if. 
In the Memphite empire, it was the tomb and not 
the temple that became the commemorative monu- 
ment of the sovereign, and its importance there- 
fore made it worthy of greater pains and greater 
cost. It was this fact, together with the dominant 
religious ideas, that determined the architecture of 
that period. This commemorative purpose and 
these religious ideas required in the first place a 
tomb of such solidity as could defy the ravages of 
time and the violence of man, but did not require 
any beauty of form or decoration, Within 
this simple and massive tomb religion demanded 
that there should be a statue of the deceased, as per- 
fect in portraiture as the sculptor’s art could make 
it, so that the spirit of the departed could possess it, 
and have a bodily habitation upon earth, even 
though the mummy should by some accident be 
destroyed. The attention to this requirement stimu- 
lated the sculptor’s art, while the tomb demanded of 
architecture not art but ingenuity and solidity of 
construction. 

This demand for durability in the tomb gave its 
character to all the religious architecture of Egypt, 
and the monumental purpose of the temples con- 
firmed this tendency. The distinctive features of 
the temple were secret and sunless chambers used 
only by the king and priests. Solidity and dura- 
bility were the essentials which were required for 
the preservation and protection of the inner mys- 
teries of both temple and tomb. 

The first principle of construction applied by 
Egyptian architects has this end in view. No 
weight falls on a support except perpendicularly. 
No lateral thrust requires a counterbalancing but- 
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tress. Every weight is sustained by columns or 
walls far stronger than the need requires. There is 
no reason why an Egyptian temple should not last 
as long as a mountain. 

In the pyramids we go back certainly to the III 
and IV dynasties and perhaps farther, and therefore 
they were probably at least twenty centuries earlier 
than the earliest temple still standing to-day, which 
was erected about fifteen centuries before our era, 
That all the early temples should have disappeared 
is strange, for we know from a stela of the IV dy- 
nasty that a temple was built by Cheops, whose 
love for solid and durable architecture is sufficiently 
proved by the Great Pyramid. , 

The architecture of the ancient empire as known 
to us consists, with the single exception of the 
temple of the Sphinx, of tombs in the form of 
pyramids and of mastabas. The great pyramids 
erected by Cheops and his successors of the IV dy- 
nasty are marvels of construction, especially in the 
distribution of weight so as to arrest all possibility of 
injury by crushing; and the extreme care with which 
the passages were devised, not to facilitate the ap- 
proach to the sepulchral chamber in the centre, but 
to baffle those who should seek to violate it, shows 
an extraordinary acquaintance with the mechanic 
arts. But of decorative art there is no trace; nota 
single instance of sculpture detracts from the severe 
simplicity of every surface. The same is true of the 
pyramid of Ounas, a monarch of the VI dynasty, so 
far as decorative art is concerned; but inscriptions 
consisting of extracts from the “‘ Book of the Dead” 
were then cut on the walls of the inner chamber. 
If there was any ornament it must have been in the 
mortuary chapel attached to the pyramid; but even 
here it was probably as simple as that in the chapels 
of the mastabas. The mastaba has the form of a 
truncated pyramid, and within it the only decora- 
tion is a stela, resembling a closed door, and on this 
a bas relief of the deceased and a brief inscription. 

What was demanded of art was not adornment 
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of architecture but portrait sculpture. For this pur- 
pose different materials were used, limestone, dio- 
rite, wood, and bronze. ‘These sculptures are for 
the most part not only portraits, but portraits of a 
very realistic style, and marked by much vigor of 
execution and mastery of the principles of the 
figure. Conspicuous examples of this school are 
the six panels in wood of the Tomb of Hosi, 
who is portrayed with strongly marked features not 
unlike those of the North American Indian, and the 
statue of Sheik-el-Beled, likewise in wood, with his 
bourgeois air of importance, all in the Gizeh Mu- 
seum. Thestatues of the sitting scribe in the Louvre, 
of Ra-hotep and Nefert and of the baker at his work 
at Gizeh, though of stone, are similar in style; sin- 
eularly expressive of the character and intent of the 
individual, showing that art at that time concerned 
itself quite as diligently with the daily affairs of men 
as with lofty subjects. There are in all these early 
works a fidelity to nature and a freedom of action far 
ereater than one sees in Greek archaic work. In 
some of them the realism is the more effective from 
the manner in which the eyes are represented, by 
the insertion of quartz, crystal and metal, giving a 
singularly life-like look. This device was never 
repeated in later times. Accuracy and faithfulness 
of representation are carried to their highest degree 
in a statue of a dwarf in the Gizeh Museum, a 
statue which is quite free from any tendency to 
caricature, and which may vie for seriousness of 
treatment with the dwarfs in the famous picture by 
Velasquez. 

The V and VI dynasties also give us small statues 
of bronze, cast hollow and finished with great tech- 
nical skill, which exhibit the same realistic charac- 
ter of this early school of art. 

There were not wanting examples of other than 
realistic qualities in this portrait sculpture. ‘The 
statue of Khephren, of the IV dynasty, builder of 
the second pyramid, has a singular expression of 
majesty and strength, and is intended to give the 
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ideal of a king as well as the portrait of the indi- 
vidual. This work, cut as it is in diorite, one of 
the hardest of stones, is a marvel of execution. 

Nearly contemporaneous with this period is the 
tomb of Ti, an officer under the V dynasty, in 
which the sculptures on the walls, representing the 
common occupations of men, and groups of animals, 
are of the most delicate execution; and in some of 
the groups of birds, although there is no perspective, 
there is a grace of composition to which the Egyp- 
tians never afterwards attained. In this early wall 
sculpture we see expressed the artist’s sensibility to 
nature, together with an exquisite purity of line. 
The wall sculpture of this period is of very low re- 
lief, and strikes the beholder by its masterly execu- 
tion and firmness of hand. The naiveté in the 
representations of these forms suggests a distinct 
resemblance to Japanese art. 

The ancient empire has also left us examples of a 
style of painting exhibiting the same characteristics 
that mark the bas-reliefs of the tomb of Ti. These 
are naturally few, owing to the more perishable na- 
ture of theart. The earliest known Egyptian pic- 
ture, now in the Gizeh Museum, represents ducks 
of life size, admirable in character and truth, and 
enlisting our interest apart from its great antiquity. 
Thus we have from the Memphite period an archi- 
tecture vast in scale and grand and simple in form, 
and sculpture and painting in which we find fidel- 
ity to nature and refinement of execution. No 
works of the last dynasties of the ancient empire 
have as yet been discovered. 

Of the first Theban empire we have small re- 
mains, and those of one dynasty only, the XII; 
but they are of the highest interest. They connect 
themselves in some respects with the art which went 
before and with that which came after. Yet here 
we find an independent school neither imitating nor 
imitated. The remains are of tombs only, but the 
character of these has now changed. The pyramid 
and the mastaba no longer appear. The tombs of 
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this period are cut in the solid rock, as one sees at 
Beni-Hassan. But on the facade and in the inte- 
rior of these the column is used for the first time. 
It has two forms, that with the lotus-bud capital, 
and the polygonal column called by Champollion 
proto-Doric, because of some striking resemblances 
to the Doric. This polygonal form with its square 
capital was rarely used, and was always on a small 
scale. The representation of the human figure at 
this time was more slender in its proportions than it 
had been in the Memphite period, and this style be- 
came traditional and the model of succeeding ages. 

Within these tombs painting plays an indepen- 
dent and a very important part, and is unusually 
free from conventionality. We see on these painted 
walls how nature is caught on the wing, and how 
scrupulously portrayed are the characteristic move- 
ments of each animal, the spring of the gazelle, 
the heavy tread of the lion, the lofty insouciance 
of the giraffe, the patient look of the donkey. 
Even fishes are drawn with almost Japanese exact- 
ness. Madame de Staél justly says that the Egyp- 
tians catch the character of animals with more 
genius than that of men. In these early tombs the 
whole daily life of the Egyptians is depicted. All 
the operations of the farm, of the mechanical arts, 
of every trade are here. The men at the wine- 
press and at the loom, the farmer with his plough, 
the carpenter with his saw, the sculptor with his 
chisel, even glass-blowers busy over the fire, are 
represented. We see here the products of the earth, 
the beasts of the field, the vases of libation, and 
musical instruments, all brought as offerings to the 
master or the tomb. And not only do we find him 
with the baton of command in hand, receiving the 
offering, but also in his amusements, at the chase, 
or fishing, or watching the feats of acrobats and 
wrestlers. These last are painted in an infinite vari- 
ety of attitude and movement, vigorous and full of 
vivacity, reminding one of the athletic games found- 
ed centuries later at Olympia. Such painting sug- 
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gests what Egyptian art might have become; but 
the development stops short. The reason of this we 
can only conjecture. It may be that after this time, 
all art being under the jurisdiction of the priests, they 
jealously guarded their monopoly over it. Thus 
its freedom and its progress were arrested, and art 
became limited to its use as the language of religion. 
Its aim was turned from this life to the next, and 
the change in the view of a future state, of which we 
have already spoken, may have now obtained its 
full influence, suppressing the exposition of material 
life and limiting the subjects of art to representation 
of the gods, of the offerings, and of the judgment 
of the dead. ‘ Freedom and individuality had gone, 
conventionality degenerating into routine held sway. 

Though we reproach the priests for this narrow- 
ing of the province of art, we must recognize that 
to them is due its birth, its preservation, its continu- 
ity, with its characteristics of idealism and symbo- 
lism. It was the symbolic and so to speak the 
ritualistic school that arrested the progress of art, 
warped its freedom, and crystallized it in its immov- 
able forms as a hieratic language. The same 
monopolizing and conventionalizing of art occurred 
in the early Byzantine times. In these too the 
divine and saintly persons are represented in pre- 
scribed forms, but in their case we are impressed by 
the grimness and asceticism of the types. In Egyp- 
tian sculptures, on the other hand, one is attracted 
by the appearance of health, vigor, and serenity, 
expressed in face and form, yet one never finds in 
them sentiment or passion, Whether the subject 
be Osiris receiving offerings, or a warrior in battle, 
the expression is always the same, calm with a 
suggestion of a smile, reminding one somewhat of 
the smiling warriors of the AXgina marbles. 

The art of Egypt never mastered the principles of 
composition or of perspective. The cause of this 
is difficult to determine, but it is certain, as M. 
Maspero observes, that, with the Egyptian, tradition 
was stronger than nature. The ingenuity of their 
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method was never directed to representing the true 
relation of objects to each other. 

The mode of representing the human figure in 
wall-sculpture never changed. The artists distorted 
the position of the body, always showing the head 
in profile, but the eye in front; they made the chest 
usually in front view, while the legs and feet, whether 
in action or in repose, were always in profile. This 
combination of different attitudes, though strange to 
our eyes, is not so to the eyes of a child, or of a man 
in the childhood of civilization. In all their wall- 
decoration it is the symbolical and typical, rather 
than portraiture which they seek to emphasize; pla- 
cing each part of the body in the position in which 
it is most expressive. A man’s eye is more impor- 
tant seen in front than in profile; the development 
of the chest is best shown in front; the outline of the 
foot is more marked in profile. Religious art seizes 
upon these characteristic points of view because it 
always seeks to express a thought rather than an 
action. 

But these conventional forms, awkward as they 
seem to us under the limitations of Egyptian skill, 
are not devoid of living force and of feeling, and are 
often full of dignity. For the Egyptians hada strong 
sense of the harmony of lines and of the proportions 
of the human figure, but these proportions were for- 
mulated in rules and fixed in an immovable conven- 
tionality. While in execution their art remained 
in the stage of infancy, simple and devoid of detail 
in the modelling, its character was imposing because 
subjected to ideas. It was majestic and rhythmic. 
The regularity and repetition ot the lines give this 
effect; for when the Egyptian artist intends to rep- 
resent numbers of men performing the same act, the 
movement of each man is identical. Arms, legs, 
knives, all are drawn in parallel lines, the mere repe- 
tition serving to make the action more impressive. 

While it is certain that the development of both 
painting and sculpture was arrested at the end of the 
XII dynasty, and while there is internal evidence 
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that this check was largely due to the influence of the 
priests, it must be admitted that the period which 
followed is still so obscure that we do not know 
what other causes may have contributed to this re- 
sult. From the XII to the XVII dynasty the history 
of Egypt is a riddle which has not been read. 
Towards the close of this dark period came the 
Hyksos, known in history as the Shepherd kings. 
Of their time we have so few monuments that we can 
draw no certain inference as to the progress of the 
arts; yet in the statues and sphinxes of this epoch, 
although the traditional forms of Egyptian art are 
preserved, the character is Asiatic and recalls Assyria. 
Muscular force and energy are here superbly ex- 
pressed, but even in the attitudes of repose the im- 
pression of serenity and gentleness gives place to 
brutal vigor. The type of face changes also; the 
small eyes and high cheek-bones indicate the foreign 
race into whose hands the rule had passed. ‘The 
influence of this school was ephemeral, and disap- 
peared with the sovereignty of the invaders. 

It was upon the overthrow of this foreign domi- 
nation and the establishment of the second Theban 
empire that occurred the flowering of the arts, the 
glory of the XVII, XVIII and XIX dynasties. 
To the earlier part of this period belongs the tem- 
ple of Deir-el-Bahari, erected by Queen Hatasu, 
daughter of Thothmes I. The architectural fea- 
tures of the temple have long been in ruin, but 
enough remains of the low relief on the walls to 
show us in its details a sense of beauty of form and 
a fineness of hand scarcely inferior to the tomb of 
Thi, This revival of artistic taste is noticeable not 
only in the greater arts, but in the forms of pottery 
and of ornaments as represented on the walls of 
Deir-el-Bahari, and in the goldsmith work, of which 
we have examples of singular richness and beauty 
in the jewels of Queen Aah-hotep, wife of Kameés, 
a king of the end of the XVII dynasty. Among 
these ornaments, which were found at Thebes and 
are preserved in the museum at Gizeh, are many 
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precious stones in rich settings, and repoussé work 
of rare merit. 

As in so many other instances in history, the revi- 
val of art in Egypt immediately followed the revival 
of national spirit and of self-respect. The patriotic 
feeling expressed itself in monumental art as soon as 
the stress of the war of liberation was removed by 
victory. 

This is the period of the great temples. Temples 
there were undoubtedly for many centuries before, 
for we have records of the construction and the re- 
moval of such, But from the time of the temple of 
the Sphinx down to the XVIII dynasty, these have 
left no recognizable remains. From the time of the 
second Theban empire one marks but little change 
in the general plan of the temple, which is substan- 
tially the same, whether of the age of Thothmes or 
that of Tiberius. The Egyptian temple of the The- 
ban period had a double purpose. It was intended 
for the worship of the gods by the king as the rep- 
resentative of the nation, and for the commemora- 
tion of the king who erected it. In the early times 
the pyramids were built by successive sovereigns 
during their lifetime, to commemorate the glory of 
the reign. But under the Theban monarchs it is 
the temples which become the chief monuments. 
This double purpose must be borne in mind in order 
to understand the architecture and the sculpture of 
the Theban temple. Let us first consider its reli- 
gious purpose. 

As the tomb was in a sense the resort of the de- 
parted soul, so the temple seems to have been the 
abode of the god to whom it was consecrated. 
The god was symbolized in the sacred shrine, even 
as the man was symbolized in the serdab. As the 
statue of the dead man served for more than mere 
representation, being filled by his spirit, so the statue 
of the god was held to be informed by the divine 
presence. 

If we have to seek in the tombs of the Egyptians 
for the belief in a future life, it is in their temples that 
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we must look for the records of their religious cere- 
monials. To the temple came the king as the 
representative of the nation, to ask the blessing of 
the divinity, to make offerings, and to receive the 
assurance of divine favor. ‘This great act of wor- 
ship is represented on the sculptured walls of all the 
temples. The king enters through the high, narrow 
gate between the pylons into the vast open court, 
where the priests meet him with the ceremonies of 
purification, and he is acknowledged as monarch of 
Lower and Upper Egypt. These ceremonies are 
typified in the sculpture on the walls by the gods 
pouring libations over the king and crowning him 
with the double crown. Then, at the head of the 
solemn procession of priests, he passes into the great 
central hall of columns, from which the roof excludes 
the light of the sun, while the high screens in front 
shut out the gaze of the vulgar. ‘Then, penetrating 
farther into the recesses of the temple, he goes from 
chamber to chamber as he passes on towards the 
inner shrine, and leaves in each the appropriate offer- 
ing. Finally the king reaches the threshold of the 
most secret chamber, within whose gloomy recess 
he alone is privileged to enter, and here he stands 
face to face with the gods. 

And what was the part of the people? There is 
no sculptured record of their intervention in the 
ceremonies within the temple; in fact no place is 
provided for them in the sacred enclosure. Certainly 
there is none inside of the first court, nor is there 
any place for private individuals to worship in. We 
know, indeed, from Herodotus and other sources, of 
great religious festivals in the open air attended by 
vast numbers of people, and of processions on the 
tiver in which were borne in state from temple to 
temple the images of the gods concealed within the 
sacred arks. Such a scene is represented on the 
walls of the outer corridor of Edfou, while on those 
of a temple at Abydos there is depicted a procession 
on land in which the bull Apis is the central figure. 

The religious sculptures within the temple con- 
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firm the view we have already expressed of the 
character of the Egyptian religion. It was pre- 
eminently serene and cheerful, dwelling on the af- 
fectionate tenderness of the deities towards man 
rather than on the terror of their power over him. 
Their gods were indeed gods of protection and not 
of vengeance. In the sculptures on the temples it 
is the gods who come forth to meet the king at the 
gate. They take him by the hand, they bless him, 
and lead him to their shrines. Sometimes he is 
seen kneeling before them; but usually the king 
stands before the gods on the same level, with an 
air of serene confidence. They receive him with 
benevolence and graciousness as their guest. No- 
where is there a sense of antagonism between the 
divine and the human, nor even of humility in the 
mortal. The divinities are touched by the remem- 
brance of the king, and accept with joy the offering 
he makes to them, whether it be a casket of gold 
or only a lotus blossom which he lays on their 
altar. 

The other great purpose of the temple, its me- 
morial intention, appears in the first temple in which 
the plan and the inscriptions are intelligible, — that 
of Deir-el-Bahari, of which we have already spoken; 
and it is remarkable that in this it is a peaceful ex- 
pedition which is recorded on the walls. This ex- 
pedition was sent by Queen Hatasu to the southern 
part of the Red Sea for trade and discovery, and 
especially to bring back foreign trees to be used for 
incense. But asa rule the commemorative sculp- 
tures celebrate victories and conquests. This cus- 
tom is conspicuous in the world-renowned temple 
of Rameses II. at Thebes, where the representation 
of his victory over the Khetas covers the outer sur- 
face of the wall, and at Abou-Simbel, or Ipsam- 
boul, where the record of his feats of prowess 
adorns the interior of the sanctuary. From the 
systematic use of memorial work at Deir-el-Bahari 
it would appear that this was not the first temple of 
a commemorative kind. Moreover, the care with 
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which Hatasu’s brother, Thothmes III., erased as 
far as possible her name from the temples and 
inserted his own (a habit largely practised by Rame- 
ses II. on temples erected by his predecessors) 
proves that these structures served as memorials of 
the individual sovereigns. . 

There are also inscribed on the walls poems 
illustrating the sculptures, which give with profuse 
panegyrics the story of the king’s victories. These 
poems emphasize still more the memorial purpose 
of the temples, but they also connect this purpose 
directly with the worship of the gods. In the poem 
of Pentaour on the walls of Karnak, in which the 
king’s exploits are related, the king, speaking in his 
own person, describes himself as urged on by a 
divine inspiration, and ascribes the merit of his vic- 
tory wholly to the especial favor of Ammon-Ra. 
This direct intervention of the deity invoked in the 
affairs of men is confirmed by the sculptured walls 
of the inner sanctuary, where, in response to the 
offerings of the king, the gods are represented as 
promising to him and to the land of Egypt all forms 
of favor and prosperity; the king being considered 
not only as the representative of the nation, but 
also by a pious fiction as the descendant of the gods. 
The subject of this poem of Pentaour is the prayer 
of Rameses, who, when in imminent danger, invokes 
the aid of the divinity, addressing him as his father, 
claiming his help as a right and as a recompense for 
the royal piety exhibited in the great temples erected 
to Ammon-Ra. 

In an earlier poem in praise of Thothmes III. 
found on the outer walls of Karnak, it is Ammon- 
Ra himself who speaks, and declares that by him 
alone power was given to the right arm of the king, 
so that his successful wars have “made the bound- 
aries of Egypt to extend to the horizon,” as the 
writer poetically expresses the king’s conquests. 
Ammon-Ra announces to the king that it is to him 
that he owes all victory and power, for it is he, the 
god, who wielded his weapon, and cast terror into 
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the hearts of his enemies. He speaks of his con- 
tinual watchfulness over the king, how he delights 
in his presence, because of the glory with which the 
king has surrounded him in his temples. “Come 
to me,” says Ammon-Ra; “ rejoice in seeing my per- 
fections, my son, my supporter, Ra-men-Kheper, 
Thothmes ever-living. I shine as thou wishest, my 
heart dilates at thy happy coming to my temple... . 
I have thrown down thine enemies under thy san- 
dals, thou hast laid prostrate crowds of the obsti- 
nate. Also I have ordered for thee the earth 
throughout its length and its breadth, the West and 
the East for thy seat.... I have come, I have 
given to thee to smite the extremities of the waters, 
the circuit of the great sea is grasped in thy fist. I 
let them see thy majesty as a swooping hawk which 
takes at a glance what it chooses. I have come and 
given to thee to smite those who are in the estua- 
ries, to bind those who are in the sands of the desert 
as living captives. ... Thothmes ever-living, I 
have performed all the desires of my existence, I 
have set thee up a hall of eternal construction, 
longer and larger than ever was, a great gateway 

. greater than the monuments of all the kings 
that were. I have ordered thee to do this. I am 
pleased with it. I am placed upon the throne of 
Horus for millions of years, I, thy living image for- 
ever and ever.”? 

This hymn was so pleasing to royal pride that 
centuries afterwards Rameses III inscribed a part 
of it on the walls of Medinet-Abou to commemo- 
rate his own exploits. 

The temple of Deir-el-Bahari and others erected 
by sovereigns of this and succeeding dynasties were 
sufficiently splendid in the eyes of the Egyptians 
themselves to merit preservation. Older ones than 
these we know had existed and been destroyed to 
make place for others, as was the case when Seti 
built the temple of Osiris at Abydos. It was here 
that Seti placed that memorable record of Egyptian 

1 Records of the Past, vol. ii. 
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history, the list of the kings from Menes down, 
known as the Abydos tablet, as if to mark his pur- 
pose to make this temple a monument for all time. 
It is curious to note that alongside of this great his- 
torical document, Seti has put in equally enduring 
sculpture the record of the training of his son, after- 
wards Rameses II., to face danger in an encounter — 
‘with a bull, —an Homeric trait. 

It was under Seti I, of the XIX dynasty, that 
this flourishing period of art culminated. The suc- 
cess of his arms had added great riches to the coun- 
try, and with these came the ambition of erecting tem- 
ples to the gods more vast and costly than any that 
had preceded them. It was this king who designed 
and began the most magnificent monument of Egyp- 
tian architecture,— the hypostyle hall at Karnak. 
It was evidently his purpose to rival the massive- 
ness of the monuments of the Memphite period, 
and to combine with it the richness of decoration 
which the revival of art had made possible. 

In this hypostyle hall, as completed by Rameses 
II, the column attains a proportion elsewhere un- 
known. The roof of the temple being always of 
stone, and the arch not invented, the height and 
breadth of the hall could be obtained only by means 
of the height and weight-bearing power of the col- 
umn. These columns of Karnak are 70 feet in 
height, with a diameter of nearly 12 feet. They are 
placed at intervals as wide as the possibility of con- 
necting them with roofing stones could admit. 
They give one an impression of massive strength 
and of human power over matter more striking than 
one receives from any other building in the world. 
The mere lifting to their great height of such masses 
of rock proves not only the resources of the Egyp- 
tian king, but the grandeur of his conception and the 
strength of his purpose. 

Here we have on the greatest scale the two forms 
of column most characteristic of Egyptian architee- 
ture, the loti form and the campani form. Modern 
archeologists sometimes associate these columns 
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with a direct imitation of the bud or flower or stalk 
of the papyrus or of the lotus. They seem rather 
to be conventional forms well adapted to their con- 
structive purpose, of which the details are suggested 
by one or the other of these plants. 

The serried columns of Karnak are not unlike a 
forest of giant trees, reminding one, indeed, of the 
imposing sequoias of California with their great 
branchless trunks. It is a proof of the artistic sense 
of the Egyptians that they relieved the sense of 
weight in the roof which might otherwise have been 
oppressive to the eye by inserting a square block 
between the capital and the architrave; not so large 
as to be conspicuous from below, but high enough 
to free the outline of the capital, and thus give a 
feeling of space and of atmosphere beneath the roof- 
ing stones. ‘This is most marked in its effect in 
the great central aisle of the hypostyle hall, where 
the beauty of form of the bell-shaped capital with 
its curving lip is greatly enhanced by this ingenious 
device. 

Here as in all temples the scheme of decoration 
is typical of the world of nature; the floor repre- 
sents the solid earth, the bases of the columns are 
carved with the leaves of Egyptian plants, the col- 
umn itself often suggests the triangular stalks of 
the papyrus fastened together ; the capital represents 
either the bud or the full-blown bell-shaped flower 
of the lotus; while the roof of the temple, painted 
in blue and sown with stars, stands for the canopy 
of heaven. 

It is not to be forgotten that in Egyptian art all 
sculpture, whether in bas-relief or in the round, 
whether the material was granite, or limestone, or 
sandstone, or wood, was always painted in conven- 
tional colors. In fact, every part of the architecture, 
capital, column, wall, cornice, and roof, was lumi- 
nous with color; light and shade were indicated only 
by the relief. As the sculpture was subordinate to 
architecture, so was painting subordinate to sculp- 
ture. There is no painting in the temples, indepen- 
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dent of the carved work, such as there is in the 
tombs at Beni Hassan. 

In the hall adjoining the hypostyle hall, which 
is part of an earlier temple, are the first known 
Osirid pillars, alto-rilievos, in the form and with the 
symbols of Osiris, but having the features of Thoth- 
mes I, who, as king, was the earthly representative — 
of the divinity; but the figures themselves do not 
support the superincumbent weight. There is no 
example of the use of the figure as a caryatid ex- 
cept in a single instance, where the sill of a window 
in the palace of Medinet-Abou is supported by 
small grotesque figures of captives. 

In this temple of Karnak stands the highest obe- 
lisk in the world, 108 feet and 10 inches high, the 
completion of which in seven months from the 
quarrying to the erection of it is proudly recorded 
in inscriptions on its sides by Queen Hatasu, who 
placed it there about the year 1660 B. c. 

Not only in Thebes, but all over Egypt from the 
Delta into Upper Nubia, we are astonished at the 
number and vastness of the temples erected by the 
kings of these Theban dynasties. In the XIX 
dynasty passion for building became an extra- , 
vagance, and extravagance brought on the seeds of 
decay. The idea of the colossal and of the im- 
pressive both in architecture and in sculpture became 
the ultimate aim of these numberless great works, 
and in the grandeur and extent of these monuments 
fineness of execution was speedily sacrificed. 

In the wall sculpture of the Ramesean period 
bas-relief is no longer used. It has given place to 
intaglio rilievato, in which the outline of the figure 
is cut sharply into the stone, sometimes to the 
depth of six inches, as at Medinet-Abou, and with- 
in this outline the form is rounded as in low bas- 
relief, but not protruding beyond the surface of the 
wall. 

The realistic motive with which the acts of peace 
had been represented in the tombs in a former time 
reappears under Rameses II, in the detailed por- 
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trayal in the temples of deeds and incidents of war. 
The camp and the battlefield, the cooking of the 
food, the dressing of a wound, the hanging of a spy, 
all are here. One looks at the result with the curi- 
osity excited by the great antiquity of this familiar 
subject, but the art itself gives no pleasure. It is 
coarse and ignorant and childish. Composition was 
always the weak point in Egyptian art, but during 
the Memphite period we find in the tombs a con- 
nection of thought and a sequence of arrangement 
in the distribution of the subject, while in these later 
sculptures all is in irritating confusion, even as a 
child’s drawing of a complicated incident. This 
extreme realism is to be found in the Rameseum at 
Thebes and at Abou-Simbel and Beit-el-Waly in 
Nubia, and was limited to the time of Rameses II. 
Thereafter the sculptures and inscriptions on the 
outer walls and courts of the temple assume, espe- 
cially at Medinet-Abou (the last great monument 
of the Theban empire, erected by Rameses III.), a 
moze historical and statistical character. These 
walls become as the pages of an illustrated book; 
the figured sculptures are interspersed with hiero- 
glyphic characters, and the two illustrate and explain 
each other, and constitute, in fact, the army-reports 
of the day, given with the precision of an adjutant- 
general. Yet along with this exact record, remind- 
ing us of modern days, we still find the greatness of 
the king indicated, with true Egyptian naiveté, by 
depicting him of heroic size, him and his chariot 
and horses, fighting with pigmies. His power is 
shown by his figure towering over the walls of the 
besieged city, from the battlements of which his 
hand plucks and hurls down the unfortunate garri- 
son, while his victory is as quaintly represented by 
his grasping by the hair a score of heads typifying 
the vanquished nations. The types of the con- 
quered tribes are so characteristically portrayed that 
we easily recognize them to-day as Assyrian, Nu- 
bian, or Jew. 
The hand of the Egyptian artist seems, however, 
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to have lost its cunning in the representations of 
animals. The sculpture of these is far inferior to 
that of the ancient empire, and the horse (which had 
not been introduced into Egypt at that early period, 
and is supposed to have been brought in by the 
Hyksos) is perfectly conventional in form, move- 
ment, and expression. 

Though the king’s exploits sometimes intrude 
within the temple, yet in the main the sculpture of 
the inner parts of the sanctuary represents the estab- 
lished act of worship, and, by its immutable forms 
and majestic style, makes a striking contrast to the 
realistic representations of which we have spoken. 
The gods retain always their characteristics of state- 
liness and benignity. Even the frequent representa- 
tion of the deities with heads of animals —an idea 
to us so grotesque — does not destroy the dignity 
of their aspect. The Egyptians meant by their art 
to convey their thought, and this they did with 
singular directness and force; in fact the very sim- 
plicity of their work and the elimination of detail in 
modelling prevent the mind of the beholder being 
distracted from the idea which they meant to ex- 
press. Conventional forms were not used to con- 
ceal the barrenness of their imagination, but rather 
to give language to the ever-enduring thought of 
the nation. The sacred language and the sacred art 
were alike only means of expressing their religious 
ideas, and were thus interwoven with each other. 
That it was national and not individual thought that 
their plastic art conveyed is proved by the singu- 
lar fact, that in all the vast material of Egyptian 
history not one name of a sculptor has come down 
to us. 

The very exclusion of qualities which we con- 
sider essential to art added to the force of expres- 
sion of the qualities they dwelt upon. Even we, 
without their religious association, feel this as we 
look upon those long processions of the deities, in- 
dicating so much good-will and protection to man. 
Thes we have on these monuments a convention- 
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ality which is pleasing, and which expresses not 
indeed life in its fulness or in its perfection, but so 
much of it as is needed for the awakening of reve- 
rence. We can compare it in this respect with the 
simple and ingenuous art of Fra Angelico; in each 
the purpose being the excitement of a religious 
emotion and not a faithful representation of life. 
The figures of the deities, except in some gro- 
tesque representations in the later times, do not differ 
from each other; nor do they differ in type or in 
scale from those of the kings. In each the conven- 
tional ideal of the human figure is followed. The 
proportion of this ideal figure was fixed by so rigid 
a canon that, if we may believe Diodorus, a statue 
could be made in two parts by different artists, and 
when the parts were joined together, they would fit 
exactly. Accessories indicating and individualizing 
the subject became therefore important, and were 
given with great care and detail. With the Egyp- 
tians, representations of the gods were always in- 
tended to serve strictly a religious purpose, and not, 
as with the Greeks, to express an ideal of beauty. 
Large statues of the gods are rare, excepting those 
in the inner shrines of the rock -hewn temples. 
But the passion for grandeur of scale which seized 
upon the monarchs of the second Theban empire 
led them to make colossal statues of themselves, at 
the entrance of the temples which they built. These 
constitute the most memorable sculpture of that 
time. Those best known are the two statues of 
Amenhotep III, commonly called the Memnon, 
and its companion, standing alone on the plain of 
Thebes, the temple itself having disappeared. But 
the greatest and most remarkable in workmanship 
are the granite colossi of Rameses II at Memphis 
and at Thebes, over forty feet high, and those of 
the same monarch, about sixty-six feet high, cut into 
the rock facade of the temple at Abou-simbel. 
There are also instances of smaller statues of this 
time of very perfect execution, such as that of 
& Rameses II at Turin, and the head in the Gizeh 
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museum, believed to be a portrait of his son Mene- 
ptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

Occasionally portrait-statues of subjects are to be 
found in the temples, placed there by especial royal 
favor. In all these statues the likeness is strictly 
preserved in the face. The form of the figure is 
conventional in proportion and movement, always — 
representing the individual in the vigor of life, and 
expressing the feeling of power in serene repose. 
Weare told by Greek authorities that a vast number 
of statues in wood were placed in the temples, but 
of these unfortunately not one example remains. 

The decay of the Theban empire was shown in 
the decline of its art. The resources of the nation 
were no longer equal to the construction of great 
works, and the monuments of that time have mostly 
perished. The failure, visible to-day, of ‘Taharka, 
a king of the XXV dynasty, to complete the great 
outer court of Karnak, would seem io prove also a 
lack of constructive knowledge. Herodotus men- 
tions a revival of the arts and the erection of splen- 
did temples towards the end of the XX VI dynasty. 
This is known as the Saite. period. Of its architec- 
ture we have no remains, but of its sculpture there 
exist some examples, distinguished by a certain 
grace and refinement of execution and by a ten- 
dency to imitate the early Memphite period. A 
beautifully preserved alabaster statue in the Gizeh 
museum, said to be a portrait of Queen Ameniritis, 
has the characteristic qualities of the time. This 
revival met with a death-blow in the invasion of 
Cambyses, a conqueror whose profane destruction 
of temples, colossi, and avenues of sphinxes, remains 
as his sole monument to-day. 

Then came the last great revival of Egyptian art, 
but not as before from within. It came when Egypt 
was relieved from one foreign domination by the 
advent of another. Alexander drove out the Per- 
sians, and a new era of prosperity came to Egypt 
under his successors. ‘The Ptolemies adopted with- 
out reserve the Egyptian religion, and with it of 
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necessity the Egyptian art. Dogmas, forms, conven- 
tional rules of Pharaonic times still reigned supreme 
and unaltered. As Charles Blanc picturesquely 
says, “Symbolism was for Egyptian art what the 
aromatic essences were for the embalmed bodies. 
It mummified that art, but in doing this rendered it 
incorruptible.” Thus it was that this art could not 
be moulded into new forms either by Greek or by 
barbarian. 

Temples of a splendor rivalling those of the 
Theban empire arose at Edfou, Esneh, Denderah, 
Kom Ombos, and Phila. ‘The Hellenic influence, 
so powerful wherever the Greeks penetrated, was 
controlled by Egyptian traditions, and modified them 
only superficially. The changes that we observe in 
the architecture of this time were principally these: 
First, the plans of the temples became more sym- 
metrical, the columns somewhat more slender in 
proportion to their height, the general effect of the 
whole gaining in lightness. Secondly, the subjects 
depicted were now strictly confined to religious 
ceremonies, such as that at Edfou of the image of 
Horus borne forth in solemn pageant to meet the 
image of Isis come from Denderah to visit her son. 
Thirdly, the decoration of the temple was more 
sumptuous and more varied, the surface of wall and 
column being completely covered with conventional 
designs of great diversity and often of great ele- 
gance. The forms of these designs sometimes seem 
more appropriate to goldsmith’s wo:k than to archi- 
tecture. Fourthly, new forms of capitals imitating 
palms and other plants or combinations of flowers 
were introduced. One feature, however, which was 
added and which distorted the harmony of the lines, 
was an expansion of the plain flat block between 
the capital and the architrave. That device for giv- 
ing lightness was now converted into a cumbrous 
square image of a temple poised on a Hathor head, 
and sometimes this hideous combination became 
the capital itself. It is true that there are examples 
of Hathor heads of the Theban period, but the us 
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of them in this form became common only under 
the Ptolemies. 

The Hellenic element is scarcely perceptible in 
the earlier sculpture of this time, which is of good 
Egyptian style, but its influence steadily increased. 
It never had the effect of giving to the statues the 
perfect proportion or the beauty or the finished exe- 
cution of Greek art, yet the familiarity of the sculp- 
tor with that art is evident. The forms become re- 
laxed, and the stiffness lessens, but the result is a 
loss of dignity and of precision not compensated by 
a gain of grace or of spirit. Greek art, while in its 
glory, could not affect that of Egypt, but when both 
degenerated, Greek influence contributed its share 
to the common decline. 

The later Ptolemies in their decaying power have 
left us few monuments of note, and upon their fall 
Egypt became a Roman province. Rome, true to 
her policy, fostered the religion and with it the reli- 
gious art of the fallen people. Temples which had 
become ruinous were reared again with great magni- 
ficence. But while in its main features Egyptian 
tradition was still followed, sculpture and decora- 
tion passed through their final stage ef degeneration. 
The high relief became exaggerated, and the forms 
vulgar. New deities of grotesque shapes unknown 
to early art— perhaps the expression of provincial 
superstitions — were introduced. Religion was cul- 
tivated as a policy, and its spirit was profaned. 
Religious art lost its vital force when it became the 
expression of a decaying superstition, and was used 
as a political expedient. Although there is a super- 
ficial imitation of classical elegance in some of the 
monuments of this time, the essence of Egyptian art 
is wholly gone. The great temples of the Theban 
period were built for a great purpose by kings proud 
of their nation and of their faith, themselves the high 
priests of the mysteries and architects of the edifice. 
The temples of the Roman time, the outcome of 
the contemptuous toleration of a foreign and distant 
master, were mere devices to hold the people, and 
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the execution of them was worthy only of the mo- 
tive which prompted their erection. 

Thus we have seen that the history of the arts in 
Egypt closely follows the development and the de- 
cline of the national power. The arts were great 
in the Memphite period, when the nation was strong 
and prosperous. ‘They rose when the Theban kings 
united the country and liberated it from a foreign 
domination, and they were illumined by a last ray 
of splendor when the early successors of Alexander 
had given to Egypt a temporary independence and 
prosperity. On the other hand, the arts made little 
progress, and left few monuments to posterity, in 
times of national weakness or foreign rule, — for ex- 
ample, under the Hyksos kings, under the Persian 
invaders, and finally when the country had lost both 
independence and importance under the Roman 
rule. 

There is more than analogy between the history 
of Egyptian art and that of Egyptian religion, since 
the two are so welded together that neither can be 
intelligently considered apart from the other. We 
have no trace of either in the early processes of 
formation. The great ideas of the religion, the 
principles of the mythology, were irrevocably fixed 
when the first documents we have concerning them 
were inscribed, The earliest works of architecture 
and sculpture, the pyramids, the Sphinx, the refined 
bas-reliefs of the Memphite tombs, are works of 
mature art and perfected skill. Art too, like religion, 
as it had no visible roots, so it had no living branches 
in after-times, 

The more we consider the arts and religion of 
Egypt, the more we are struck with the indigenous 
character of both, and the more strongly do we feel 
that both were evolved out of the powerful and yet 
simple impressions made during uncounted centu- 
ries upon a homogeneous people by the great forces 
and aspects of nature. 

The Sphinx, the first monument of Egyptian art, 
may justly be held as the emblem of Egypt. It 
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comes down to us from the earliest ages with per- 
- fected grandeur, expressive of a great idea which we 
vainly seek to grasp in its completeness, without 
known origin, without filiation, strong, grave, soli- 
tary, and inscrutable. 
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